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Distinguished Faculty of 
Artist Teachers 


Music major and minor courses in ali 
orchestral and _ band instruments, 
piano, organ, voice, music theory, his- 
tory and literature on under-graduate 
and graduate levels. 


Symphony orchestra, concert and 
marching bands, six choirs, 
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Children need and love the variety of fine songs to be found in the 


NEW SONGBOOKS 


for the Elementary School 


Together We Sing 


LOWER GRADES EDITION 
UPPER GRADES EDITION 


By Irving Wolfe and 
Margaret Fullerton 


new 


TOGETHER WE SING songbooks, and this two-book series will exactly 


suit the music programs of the many school units in the Southwest. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED IN TEXAS 


TOGETHER WE SING—Upper Grades has just been adopted for use 
in the schools of Texas, and schools all over the country are finding these 


songbooks and the accompanying , TWELVE ALBUMS ‘OF RECORDS a 


big boon to their classroom singing. 


Together We Sing—Lower Grades: $2.12 


Together We Sing—Upper Grades: $2.36 


Send for WRITE DEPT. SW 
your copies 


ON APPROVAL 


Follett Publishing Co. 


1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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CARL FISCHER, Inc. — Distinguished Service in Music Since 1872 





teaching 


A Great Suecess In Class 


and Private Piano Teaching 


ECKSTEIN Piano Cowrse 





In Six Books — by MAXWELL ECKSTEIN 


This new “best seller with music dealers everywhere immediately 
appeals to the Teacher alert to the advantages of having the best 


lesson materials to supplement all the “know how” of successful 





Just Published! 


materials for piano pupils) 
ECKSTEIN Early Technical 
Studies from SCHMITT and 


(Use at Book 3 level) 


from KOEHLER and 
DUVERNOY (03812) 
(In the Bk. 4 period) 


(The ‘‘best’’ in supplementary study 


HANON (03810) .75 
(Ideal at the stage of ECKSTEIN 
COURSE BK. 2) 

ECKSTEIN Facility Studies 
from CZERNY (03811) .75 


ECKSTEIN Easy Velocity Studies 


75 





Each book is vitally alive. A broad musical understanding has been 
sought along with satisfying keyboard progress. Some features are 
“game-like”. Many original compositions as well as clever adapta- 
tions of numerous classic, modern, and folk-tune selections give 
a wide variety of attractive and interest-winning materials. An 
excellent feature is the logical sequence of procedures. 


EACH BOOK ATTRACTIVELY ILLUSTRATED — WITHOUT ANY 
SACRIFICE OF ESSENTIALS ALL EXPRESSED IDEAS, OUTLINED 


PROCEDURES AND TECHNICAL NEEDS ARE ‘STREAMLINED’ 
TO HOLD INTEREST AND ASSURE WORTH-WHILE PROGRESS. 


BOOK ONE (Oblong Format) (A fine first instructor) (03703) .60 


BOOK TWO (03704) 75 BOOK FIVE (03707) Pf 
BOOK THREE (03705) 75 BOOK SIX (03708) 1.00 
BOOK FOUR (03706) 75 (Bks. 2 to 6 are Upright Format) 





ECKSTEIN Melodious Technical 
Studies from STREABBOG and 
BURGMUELLER (03813) .75 
(Serves well with pupils in Bk. 5) 
The above books may be used to supple 


ment any course of ‘piano study during 
grades 1-3. 





CARL FISCHER 


62 Cooper Square, New York 3 


Boston ® Chicago @ Dallas ®@ Los Angeles 


INC. 
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ADVISORY BOARD 

Dr. T. S. McCorkle, Dean, School of 
Fine Arts, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dr. Archie N. Jones, Professor of 
Music Education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

Dr. D. O. Wiley, Professor of Band 
Music, Texas Tech College. Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson. Presi- 
dent Westminster Choir College. 
Princeton, N. J. 

Evelyn Bowden, President ASMTA, 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkan- 
sas. 

Dr. Edwin Hughes, Concert-Pianist 
and Teacher, 338 W. 89th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Byrdis Danfelser, President NMMTA, 
~anfelser School of Music, Albuquer- 
4ue, N. M. 

Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, Teacher of 
Singing, State College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Dr. Hugh Hodgson, Director, School 
of Music, University of Georgia. 

Hazel D. Monfort, President OMTA, 
817 College Ave., Alva, Okla. 

Dr. Cameron McLean, Teacher of 
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Mich. 

Dr. Lloyd F. Sunderman, University 
of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Esther Rennick, Teacher of 
Piano, 3530 N. 24th St., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Miss Virginia France, President, Dal- 
las Music Teachers’ Association, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Prof. Robert Stevenson, Lecturer and 
Author, Oxford University, England. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Rate one year $2.50 
Rate two years $4.00 
Rate three years $6.00 


Foreign Rates are the same plus the 
prevalent postage for the year. 

Single copies 35 cents. 

Change of Address 

Write Circulation Manager, Box 282. 
San Antonio 6, Texas, giving old and 
new addresses. Allow at least a month 
for change to become operative. 

News Items 

News items of interest to SM readers 
are welcomed from all contributors. 
They must be legibly handwritten or 
typed. SM goes to press on the 15th 
and is released the lst of the month 
following. Items received after the 
15th will appear in the succeeding 
issue provided they retain sufficient 
current interest. 

Articles 

Articles and feature material should 
be well organized and in typewritten 
form. A photograph and brief sketch 
of author is preferred with first sub- 
missions. 
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INVESTMENTS FOR 1953 


Editorial 


Recently I saw a film in which the 
leading character was a young min- 
ister. He was pastor of a stately church 
located in a crowded tenement section 
of a city. His congregation was small 


and in a state of lethargy. He was 
sorely discouraged. 
There were many children in the 


neighborhood, but they did not attend 
the church. They were the children of 
poor families. There were no yards, 
no playgrounds for these children. They 
had to play on the streets. They played 
around the church. They were noisy 
and some of them were thought to 
be “plain mean.” The pastor knew his 
church was not ministering to their 
needs. He also knew he had not min- 
istered to them. 

One afternoon, the pastor was stand- 
ing in his pulpit, just thinking. He 
could hear the boys as they played 
ball in the street at the side of the 
sanctuary. Suddenly the ball crashed 
through the beautiful window, smash- 
ing the head of Christ. 


The pastor did not follow his im- 
pulse to rush out and chase the boys 
away. He only reflected: “What have 
I done to help these boys? I am the 
one responsible for breaking that win- 
dow.” 

A few minutes later, the custodian 
brought in a note, which read: “Dear 
preach: I’m the boy what broke your 
window. I thank you for not turning 


me over to the police. Here’s eight 
cents. It’s all I got. I’ll pay the other 
when I can. Your friend.” 


The letter inspired the young preach- 
er. He got a vision of what his church 
could do. The next Sunday, he did 
not preach. Instead, he read the boy’s 
letter to the congregation. When he 
had finished, he said: 


“The gave what he had, and 
I am doing the same. I’ve sold my 
house—all I have—for ten-thousand 
dollars, which I’m giving toward a 
recreation hall for these children.” 


boy 


Inspired, the congregation also gave 
generously, and the project was started. 


The next week, the minister received 
another note from the boy, which 
stated: “Dear preach: Here is forty- 
five cents I made. I’ll pay more when 
I can. Your friend.” 


Week after week, month after month, 
year after the year, the boy paid 
small amounts, and the expensive win- 
dow was paid for and restored. Yet 
the boy never identified himself, nor 
his name. Then a period of years 
passed and they did not hear from 
the boy. But the pastor did not worry. 
He said, instead: “A boy who has- 
done this thing will make a man.” 


2 


The church slowly and_ tediously 
grew; its members built a fine rec- 
reational center, a medical center, and 
playgrounds for the children. The pas- 
tor was now a middle-aged man and 
loved in that city for his great work 
in behalf of under-privileged children, 
the poor families, and in the develop- 
ment of young people. 


Then his congregation planned a 
special service commemorating the ac- 
complishments of their beloved min- 
ister. They invited as their speaker 
a young man from the graduate school 
of the seminary of that state. 


A large crowd assembled for this 
unusual service. The tall, handsome 
young minister from the seminary was 
introduced by the pastor with all the 





LEO SIROTA, 
ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, is broad- 
casting a series of 30 recitals comprising the 


noted artist pianist of the 


complete works of Frederic Chopin. Last 
year, he went on the air with 32 Beethoven 
sonatas. 


The recitals began November 2 over Radio 
Station KFUO, and will continue from 1:00 
to 1:30 p.m. each Sunday for 30 weeks. 


praise fitting an occasion of this sort. 
The young man rose and stood in the 
pulpit. His intelligent eyes surveyed 
the audience and the beauty of the 
sanctuary. Then he looked at the win- 
dow for a moment. 


When at last his eyes came back 
to rest on the pastor, he said: “Dear 
friend, I’m the boy who broke your 
window. On that day, you did not seek 
me out for punishment. That day I 
resolved to make a man... and you 
are the one who made me. That win- 
dow, it’s more beautiful now!” And so 
ended a true story. 


The resolution made by the young 
man of the story is re-enacted in the 
studio of every sincere music teacher, 





ON COVER 


When Max Carr made his profes- 
sional debut at Town Hall a few years 
ago, Ross Parmenter, commentator and 
well known critic on the New York 
Times wrote: 

“Pictorial imagination and a sense 
of the poetic atmosphere of small pieces 
are perhaps Max Carr’s most distin- 
guishing gifts; but he also has an es- 
sentially musical nature, a clear un- 
derstanding of composition and delicate 
tonal sensibility.” 


Parmenter, who described the artist 
as “a young man of marked and in- 
dividual gifts,” went on to say that 
Carr has a_ well-developed technic, 
deft, sure fingers, the ability to hold 
an audience, and the “confidence to 
play in an unrushed manner” of his 
own choosing. 


A pupil of the late Harold Bauer, 
Max Carr received his undergraduate 
training at Miami University, in Ox- 
ford, Ohio, and graduate work at the 
Manhattan School of Music in New 
York City. He is a former member of 
the piano staff of Miami University, the 
Henry Street Settlement Music School, 
and Director of Music at the Lenox 
School in New York City. Since 1949 
he has served as artist-teacher of piano 
at Trinity University in San Antonio, 
Texas. 


His recital engagements include war- 
time concerts in uniform from New 
England to the Philippines; a coast- 
to-coast tour as pianist for Angna 
Enters; soloist with the San Antonio 
Symphony; and many recitals through- 
out Texas and New Mexico. 


Of particular interest to college and 
music clubs are his lecture recitals 
on the piano music of Bach, Beethoven, 
and Brahms. He enjoys an excellent 
reputation as a teacher, stimulating 
students to think through their own 
problems and to have, always, a healthy 
curiosity in related fields of art and 
literature. 


Sponsored by the San Antonio Music 
Company, one of the largest and most 
distinguished music firms of the South- 
west, Max Carr will tour West Texas 
this season for the purpose of en- 
couraging musical activity in smaller 
towns and cities. 


many times repeated. The hard work 
of teaching “day-in-and-day-out,” the 
cares of life, the financial problems, 
sickness, discouragement are not un- 
common experiences to most music 
teachers. But they all fade into insig- 
nificance when loyal and grateful -stu- 
dents mature into long-sought-after 
successes. 

Yes, good teachers, you have mag- 
nificent investments to your account. 
May these investments for 1953 yield 


good and satisfying returns for all of 
you! 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 











LETTERS TO EDITOR 


“I cannot tell you how happy I was 
to receive your card saying I was 
a member of. the State and National 
Music Teachers Associations. I have 
received my first copy of Southwestern 
Musician and have read it from cover 
to cover, and found it most interesting. 


“IT am so proud we have a person 
(Mrs. Esther Rennick) in Alabama 
who has taken the initiative to unite 
the music profession. We shall always 
be grateful. I am looking forward to 
attending the meeting in Montgomery. 


“Please call on me to serve you in 
any capacity I may be needed to fur- 
ther our cause.”—Mrs. Anne Cook 
Gunter, Jasper, Alabama. 


(The above letter was sent to Mrs. 
Esther Rennick, SM’s correspondent in 
Alabama.) 


Music Makes One World 


“T have received a letter from one 
of your readers, Miss Annie Laurie 
Newton of San Antonio, Texas, in re- 
gard to my article in the September 
issue, ‘Bringing Up My Boys Without 
Television,’ and am sending on to you 
a few of her comments: 


“e. . You speak of the Italian 
people, and of their great love for 


music. Music to them does not mean 
the glamour of bright lights, it means 
a soul satisfying expression .. . It 
was my privilege to be associated with 
an Italian singer years ago and I 
learned (from him) the great joy mu- 
sic ean afford ... Yes, Christmas and 
music seem to go together. I’ve often 
thought as families and friends gather 
around their hearths at Christmas time 
and as Silent Night is sung. . . God 
is expressed in the music . . . and for 
a few fleeting moments we realize 
we are in one world working for a 
common cause.’ 

“My husband, sons Carl and Michael, 
and I are back home now in the 
States, and P.S.: We haven’t yet bought 
a television set!”—Marjorie Darnell, 
Ft. Sill, Oklahoma. 


“I find the articles in SM very 
interesting and educational. Enclosed 
is a check for five dollars for a three 
year renewal to the magazine. As a 
former student of one of the Texas 
institutions, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, I am interested in regional 
news.”—William J. Hurt, Austin Peay 
State College, Clarksville, Tennessee. 





“IT am anxious to get a copy of the 
Southwestern Musician for May, 1950. 
Could you supply this for me? I think 
your magazine is wonderful.”—Mrs. 
Robert M. Wheeler, Austin, Texas. 








EDUCATIONAL 


Symphony No. I 
for Band 


by Don Gillis 


Outstanding Contemporary American 


Composer 


PREMIERE—January 18, 1952, Joliet, Illinois, 
by the combined Joliet American Legion and 
the Joliet High School Bands. Both National 


Championship Winners. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC SERVICE, Inc. 
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MUSIC 


OF NEW YORK 


Announces 


available: 


MARCH” 


Thank You, Mason Peters! 


“Having read many musical maga- 
zines in this country and in Europe 
for many years I am glad to have the 
opportunity to congratulate Dr. H. 
Grady Harlan for the excellence of 
SM. It is outstanding in its field for 
many reasons. 

“To enumerate just a few: it is well 
edited, and directed to both teachers 
and students. Its features are outstand- 
ing and interesting to anyone who 
likes music—and who doesn’t? The 
personal items keep names in print 
of people who are in the fields of 


ww 





NOTICE! 


We Hereby Guarantee 
that 


JEAN CARTIER 


CLARINETS 
ARE THE FINEST 
CLARINETS 
MADE ANYWHERE TODAY 


AT TWICE THE PRICE 


Manwell Meyers, Tuc. 


San Antonio Texas 














SERVICE. Ine. 


The West Point Series 
for 


Original compositions written for the 


UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY BAND 


The first of the series and immediately 
“WEST POINT SESQUICENTENNIAL 


“LE DEFI MARCH” 


Composed and arranged by Captain Francis 
E. Resta, Conductor, The United States Mili- 
tary Academy Band. 





Band 








147 W. 46th St.. New York 36, N.Y. 





























DO YOU HAVE 
INCOME TAX WORRIES? 


Possible Deductions For Music Teachers Are Reviewed 


By Samuel Rodetsky 


3efore I begin discussing the pos- 
‘sible deductions for music teachers, I 
want to assure you that I am not a tax 
expert, but with the help of my good 
friend, Edward Mancoff, certified pub- 
lie accountant and tax consultant, I will 
try to share with you some of my ac- 
quired knowledge on this subject. 


The law expects you to pay your 
correct tax—no more, no less, You as a 
tax payer can choose the tax table that 
suits you best, taking into considera- 
tion your income, your marital status, 
as Well as your allowable deductions— 
such as contributions, interest paid out, 
property taxes, medical expenses, et 
cetera, However, as a music teacher, 
you are entitled to your business ex- 
penses and under this heading, you can 
claim your deductions for the follow- 


ing: 


ADVERTISING: This category will 
include all the moneys you have .spent 
for direct advertising in the news- 


UNIFORMS 


A handsomely uniformed band radiates high morale. 
Our direct representative will suggest fund-raising ideas, 
help you make selection, and quote prices. 


papers, magazines, procuring cuts, pic- 


tures, and other expenses connected 
with it. 
PRINTING: This will include your 


expenses of printing programs of your 


own, as well as your pupils’ recitals, 
printing of bills, business stationery, 
cards and so forth. 


DUES AND SUBSCRIPTIONS: All 
your expenses for subscriptions of 
musical magazines, periodicals, as well 
as for the music in connection with 
your teaching, is deductible. All the 
dues paid to Music Teachers Associa- 
tions, Service, Organizations, as well as 
to Music Clubs are tax exempt. 


RECITALS: Money paid out for 
rental of halls; fees connected with 
mailing out of programs; also other 
expenses—such as rental of pianos, 
chairs and other equipment, are deduc- 
tible. Fees to accompanists are also 
deductible. 


Ostwald makes prompt delivery of a quality uniform at 
a competitive price. Your order receives our most me- 
ticulous attention, down to its smallest detail. 


Write for illustrated free catalog. Band Technique Films 
also available on a sale or renta! basis. 


“Uniforms by Ostwald” is America’s foremost 
designer and manufacturer of Band, Drum 
Corps and Orchestra uniforms. 


3 Unifouns by 


SU 


OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND ) 


N.Y 








is former 


Author 
the Music Teachers Association of California. 
He lives in San Francisco. 


Rodetsky president of 


POSTAGE: Money paid out for mail- 
ing of programs, statements and other 
correspondence, in connection with your 
musical activities are deductible. 


STUDIO COSTS: If you are renting 
your studio for teaching purposes, your 


(Next page please) 
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Do You Have... 
(Continued) 


entire rent is deductible. However, if 
you are using your home for this pur- 
pose then only a portion of your rent is 
deductible. You can ascertain the per- 
centage of your rent that is deductible 
by taking into consideration the section 
of the house used for this purpose. The 
same principle is employed in figuring 
out your deductible expense for utili- 
ties, such as gas, electricity and tele- 
phone, If you pay for janitorial service, 
then the amount paid for the time spent 
in the studio is deductible. 


PUBLIC LIABILITY INSURANCE: 
It is advisable to carry this insurance 
and the amount of the premium is 
deductible. 


AUTOMOBILE EXPENSE: If you 
use your automobile in conjunction 
with your business, such as visiting 
pupils, traveling to make arrangements 
for professional engagements, recitals 
and other duties connected with your 
work, then you are entitled to claim 
a certain percentage of your TOTAL 
expense, The percentage depends upon 
how much you use your car for bus- 
iness and how much for pleasure. 


DEPRECIATION: Under. this cat- 
egory, you can depreciate every year, 
your musical instruments as well as 
your studio furnishings. (You can de- 
preciate your musical instruments over 
a period of 20 or 25 years, while your 
studio furnishings can be depreciated 
over approximately ten years.) 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES: Ex- 
penses for tuning and upkeep of in- 
struments and studio furnishings are 
deductible. Personal property taxes on 
studio furnishings are deductible, In- 
terest on business indebtedness, such 


as interest on money borrowed to buy 
musical instruments, studio furnishings 
or an automobile, used for business (or 
portion of car) is deductible. Collection 
fees, legal or other professional fees, 
in connection with your business, are 
deductible. 

CONVENTION AND PROMOTION 
EXPENSE: All your expenses to music 
conventions are deductible. Any other 
expense that ultimately may benefit 
your business may be claimed, provid- 
ing it is reasonable. 





I hope that my resume of possible 
deductions will be of some help to you, 
However, and in conclusion, I would 
like to suggest that in making out your 
Income Tax you consult an Accountant. 
The small fee that he will change you 
(which by the way is deductible), will 
more than repay you in unexpected 
savings that only an experienced Ac- 
countant can find hidden between the 
lines of your Income Tax Form. 

ee mn 


Announcement 


The deadline on scores for the Texas 
Symposium of Contemporary American 
Composers for SM readers is Febru- 
ary 15. Texas composers over 20 years 
of age may submit unpublished manu- 
scripts of compositions comprising: 
choral, madrigals, brass or woodwind 
ensembles, solos, symphonic band and 
small orchestral works. 

Compositions will be selected on 
basis of merit, and performed at Texas 
Tech May 15. One or more composi- 
tions, if outstanding, will be recorded 
and submitted to two or more pub- 
lishers, without charge. Dr. Gene 
Hemmle, Department of Music, Texas 
Tech, will supply all needed informa- 
tion upon request. 
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Volkwein’s Modern Way Methods 


by L. J. Dippolito 


| A Basic Method for Band and Orchestra Instruments 
The first part of the method is in unison and the second part 
is Harmonized containing little pieces. Several pages for 
individual practice are included. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS USE SUCCESSFUL METHODS. 

VOLKWEIN’S MODERN WAY METHOD HAS PROVED SUCCESS- 

FUL. TRY IT! COMPARE IT. JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. SEND FOR 
COPIES TODAY. SPECIFY PARTS WANTED. 


VOLKWEIN‘ S 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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designed specifically 
to be the “perfect” 


Student clarinet 


4 


f # 


¥ 


it is the choice 4 
of many “‘pros’ ran SN 


// 


Bi, favorite with music supervisors from 


coast to coast... 


Fontaine offers a remarkable 


combination of qualities in one Clarinet— 
the easy response, the flawless intonation 


x 





demanded by professional 
musicians—along with the 
big, full, rich tone, the sure, 
smooth easy playing action 
so encouraging to students. 


And all this at the really 
worthwhile saving that 
practical, sturdy Grenadilla 
or Ebonite make possible! 
No wonder so many schools 
are satisfying the ever- 
growing student desire for 
Clarinets with Fontaines. 


Mail the coupon now for 
further details on the 
Boehm System A. Fontaine 
Clarinets — yours without 
obligation, of course. 


A. FONTAINE B¢ CLARINETS from 
France, traditional land of fine 
Clarinet makers...in check-proof, 
crack-proof, polished Ebonite ... 
or well-selected, oil - seasoned, 
fine quality Grenadilla wood... 
Featuring: Stabilized key posts, 
Strong nickel-silver keys. Deluxe 
plush-lined. French style case, 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. Dept. 

60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. ST 153 
Please rush more interesting free facts 
about the inexpensive A. Fontaine 
Ebonite or Grenadilla Clarinets. 


Since 1883 
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Southwest Division 


Annual Convention 
Scheduled for 
MARCH 13-16 
At Hotel Skirvin 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Letter to all members of the 
Southwest Division of MTNA 
comprising states of Colorado, 


Arkansas, New Mexico, Texas and 
Oklahoma 


The “Canto” States 
Greetings! 

The Southwest Division of the Music 
National Association is of- 
ficially composed of the above five 
states which I have abbreviated to 
form the word CANTO, using the first 
letter in each of the five states. 


Teachers 


The first convention of the CANTO 
states, which is scheduled for March 
13, 14, 15 and 16 at Oklahoma City, 
with headquarters in the Skirvin 
Hotels, will be a memorable occasion 
for the music teachers of the South- 
west Division. Remember: this includes 
the Private music teachers, as well as 
the Public School music teachers, the 
College and University and Music 
School educators, This Convention has 
been designed with the members of 
the CANTO states in mind. The Sec- 
tional programs and General sessions 
of music and speakers are of great 
importance and artistry. There will be 
measureless value received, but those 
in attendance will be the benefactors. 


This is the challenge of 1953: CAN 
the CANTO states COUNT on you, as 
to make plans 
important 


MUSIC 


member, 
this 


an individual 


now to attend most 


of all 
Publishers 








Music Teachers National Association 





TOPIC: MUSIC 


Discussing the program at Colorado State Music Teachers Association Convention at 
Denver in November were (left to right) Storm Bell, University of Colorado professor and 
president of CSMTA; Hazel D. Monfort, Southwest Division president of the Music Teachers 
National Association; Mrs. Rachel Rice, music teacher of Western State College at Gunni- 


son; and Dr. Max Lanner of .Colorado College in Colorado Springs, 


statewide organization. 


FIRST Southwest Division MTNA Con- 
vention? 


The organizing of the Southwest 
Division of MTNA is to give more op- 
portunity on a large scale through 
geographic distances to gain desirable 
relationships, contacts and influences; 
to develop a closer relationship between 
the institutional and the private music 
teachers from a national and divisional 
level, to the individual; to promote, 
foster and to encourage the music 
teachers in each state of this group 
of states. 


This is a new venture for the CANTO 
states! We all should consider it as an 
enterprise for this section of our coun- 


For Dependable 


Music Service 


Remember 


Your Order is Filled 
Same Day Received! 


president-elect of the 


try; an undertaking involving volitional 
and multifarious activity, imperious 
courage, cumulative energy and pro- 
phetic vision. We should. consider it as 
a lofty enterprise since it is elevated 
in character and purpose; a_philan- 
thropic enterprise—a division of public 
relations, an undertaking of good will, 
helping to unify toward a common ob- 
jective that of music education and 
mutual help; a prodigious enterprise 
because it is a sign or spirit of the 
times. 


Our sense of public obligation has 
expanded and there is a change of at- 
titude that is of great importance. The 
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SOUTHWEST REGIONAL NATS CONVENTION 
and 


SECOND ANNUAL STUDENT COMPETITION 


March 13-14 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Hotel Skirvin 


Student Competition Awards Will Total $300.00 


Competition open to students of 
NATS Members (and Teachers who 
have made application for NATS Mem- 
bership) will be held in Oklahoma City 
in conjunction with the Southwest Di- 
vision MTNA Convention, March 13-14. 

Non-members of NATS may write 
DR. HENRY HOBART, PHILLIPS 
UNIVERSITY, ENID, OKLAHOMA, 
for membership blanks. The awards, 
guaranteed by SOUTHWESTERN MU- 
SICIAN Magazine, will be: 

Women: first, and second place win- 
ners, $100, and $50. 

Men: first, and second place win- 
ners, $100, and $50. 

The rules: 

1. Students will make application 
(to be typewritten) through their 
teachers who must be NATS mem- 
bers, or applicants for member- 
ship, giving name and address, 
type of voice, and list of songs. 


Letter to All... 


(From page 6) 


ideal of equality of musical educational 
opportunity never before commanded 
such general acceptance. Plan NOW to 
take advantage of this important Con- 
vention and give your state a good 
representation! 


Yours for more musical advancement 
and growth in the CANTO states, 


Hazel D. Monfort, President 
Southwest Division, MTNA 


2. Each teacher may enter as many 
students as is desired. No age 
limitation. 

3. Students will prepare three songs: 
an art song in French, German, 
or Italian; an operatic Aria in 
the original language; and one 
American Art Song. 

4. Attach registration fee of $6 to 
application. 

. Each student assumes all expenses 
incident to attending the Compe- 
tition, and provides the accom- 
panist. 

6. Nationally-known Voice Teachers 
will serve as judges. 

7. Contestants are to register in 
ROOM C, Hotel Skirvin, at 8:15 
A.M., March 13, for general in- 
structions. 

8. Mail applications to: Dr. H. Grady 
Harlan, Box 282, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


a | 


Oem" 


Thoughts for... 
The New Year 
“Music is never stationary. Succes- 
sive forms and styles are only like 
so many resting-places —like tents 
pitched and taken down again on the 
road to the Ideal.’’—Liszt. 





“Music resembles chess. The queen 
(melody) has the most power, but the 
king (harmony) turns the scale!” 

—Schumann 
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THE SEASON’S 


MUSICAL HIGHLIGHTS... 


Sigma Alpha Iota 
Composition Awards 


With the March Ist deadline for 
entry in the offing, young American 
composers are now giving attention to 
the second in Sigma Alpha Iota’s series 
of American Music Awards competi- 
tions. The current contest offers 
awards for a choral work for women’s 
voices and for a vocal solo, and will 
culminate at the fraternity’s Golden 
Anniversary Convention to be held in 
Chicago next August. 


Winning works in the competition 
will be given premiere performances 
at that national gathering, and the 


$300 cash awards in every category 
will be presented to the winning com- 
posers. As in the past, the winning 
compositions will be published by Carl 
Fischer, Inc., as a part of the Sigma 


Alpha Iota Modern Music Series, with 
all royalties retained by the composers. 





Music Society 
Presents Chamber Opera 

One of the most refreshing musical 
offerings ever given in San Antonio 
was staged during November: the 
Chamber Music Society’s opening con- 
cert, presenting the ENGLISH CHAM- 
BER OPERA COMPANY. 

The program included “Masque” 
from “Timon of Athens,” by Purcell; 
“Bal Masque,” by Storage; “The Gren- 
adier,” by Dibdin; and “The Bachelor’s 
Bond,” by Offenbach. The singers, 
Patricia Hughes, Stephen Manton, and 
Frederick Woodhouse excelled in both 
good singing and acting, and held the 
attention of their audience straight 
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YOUNG PIANIST Rochelle Liebling of Chi- 
cago, who performed recently for the Michi- 


gan Thumb District’s Music Forum, runs 
through an intricate piece for her teacher, 
Dr. Leo Podolsky. 


through the performance. 

Dr. Eric Sorantin, conductor of the 
San Angelo Symphony, is musical di- 
rector. He has succeeded in securing 
and maintaining a distinguished group 
of San Antonians as board members 
of the Chamber Society. Moreover, the 
organization succeeds in making all 
concerts a “sell-out” for the local San 
Pedro Auditorium. 

Successive concerts include a Soran- 
tin-Cramer Sonata recital; the Loen- 
wenguth Quartet of Paris; and the 
Pasquier Trio. 


Young Pianist Plays for 
Thumb District 


Rochelle Liebling, 12-year-old girl of 
Chicago and already recognized as a 
mature pianist, was guest artist for 
the final concert of the season staged 
by the Thumb District Music Forum 
November 18 at Sandusky, Michigan. 
Of Rochelle’s playing, the local Times- 
Herald stated: “. . . a young artist of 
mature pianistic attainments and con- 
versant with a wide range of keyboard 
styles.” 

Rochelle has been guest soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony, the Quiz Kids, 
Art Linklater, Arthur Godfrey, Milton 
Berle, Jack Benney, and was first- 
place winner in the International Re- 
cording Contest of the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers in 1952, 

Her training has been under her 
grandfather, William Ichilson, and re- 
cently with Dr. Leo Podolsky. 

The Music Forum was organized by 
Jeanne Paldie-Foster, director of the 
Foster Studios in Sandusky, Bad Axe, 
Caro and Marlette. 


(Next page please) 
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The Season’s .. . 
(Continued) 


Church Music 
Workshop Scheduled 


The second annual Southwestern 
Church Music Workshop is scheduled 
for February 9-13 on the campus of 
Southwe;tern Seminary, Fort Worth, 
Texas, Dr. J. Campbell Wray, director 
of the School of Sacred Music of the 
Seminary has announced. The program 
will be centered on worship and church 
music education. 

Dr. Andrew W. Blackwood of Phila- 
delphia, noted author, will be featured 
lecturer; and Mrs. Ruth Jacobs of Mem- 





JACK MAHAN is newly appointed sales 
representative for Carl Fischer, Inc., for the 
Southern states. Mahan is past president of 
TMEA and former director of instrumental 
music at the Texarkana, Texas, Schools. His 
office is in the Wilson Building, Dallas. 





HAROLD A. DECKER directs the Univer- 
sity of Wichita’s Opera Workshop which is 
scoring smash hit performances this season. 
Decker is Professor of Voice at the University 
and Lt. Gov. of NATS for Kansas. 








phis, Tennessee, nationally recognized 
leader in the graded choir movement, 
will head the music education sessions. 
The teaching staff of the Seminary 
will complete the conference faculty. 


Pianist Scores 
Triumph In S.A, 


The concert given recently in San 
Pedro Concert Hall, San Antonio, by 
the Chicago pianist and concert artist, 
Miriam Wagner, was reputedly one of 
the “most outstanding exhibitions of 
fine pianism” ever heard in the South- 
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The Season's oa 


(From page 9) 
west. Mme, Wagner’s program com- 
prised standardized concert composi- 


tions of Bach, Beethoven, Liszt, Chopin, 
Albeniz, and Respighi. She was recalled 
for several encores by an enthusiastic 
audience. 

The concert was sponsored by the 
Benevolent Patriotic Order of Does of 
the United States of America. 

Mme, Wagner’s performance was de- 
scribed by local authorities in the piano 
field as that of a “technician of the 
first rank,” by one of “unusual in- 
tellect” and possesing “authoritative 
musical understanding.” 

The artist is presently booked for 
several concerts in Texas. 





Composers Commissioned 
By Publishing Firm 


The Educational Music Service of 
New York is a music publishing firm 
that services high school and college 
musical organizations with outstanding 
and interesting arrangements which are 
written expressly for bands, In con- 
junction with this policy, Educational 
Music Service has commissioned four 
outstanding composers to write original 
compositions, keeping always in mind 
the scope of the instruments of the 
band. ' 

The first original composition to be 
made available to Educational Music 
Service’s many subscribers is SYM- 
PHONY FOR BAND No. 1, written by 
Don Gillis, composer of SYMPHONY 
5% and many other musical composi- 
tions and well-known as producer of the 
NBC Symphony Hour, SYMPHONY 
FOR BAND No, 1 is a serious, well 


written work which embodies all of the 
characteristics of a major work written 
for symphony orchestras, The composer 
has brought out the full potential of 
the band’s true sound which up until 
this time has lain dormant in most ar- 
rangements for band. Full valued 
sounds of the brass, wood-wind, and 


DON GILLIS is one of the four outstand- 
ing composers commissioned by Educational 
Music Service. His music for symphony or- 
chestras has been performed by almost every 
major symphony in the U. S. and in Europe. 


percussion sections are richly woven 
into this original score. The work is 
scored for the conventional band instru- 
mentation with the exception of the 
use of piano. The Symphony tells the 
story of the composer’s early life in 
Cameron, Missouri, It is a beautiful 
melodic work which delight all listeners. 
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In this book every page of text is self-explanatory; directions for use are abun- 
dant; there is a constant appeal to the creative faculty in the melodies, in origi- 
nal chord connections, and other appeals to inventiveness. 


(Schmidt's Educational Series No. 448) Price $1.25 
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Address: Genevieve Lyngby, Rm. 506, 38 S. Dearborn, Chicago 3, Illinois 








There are four movements in the 
score and the whole is integrated with 
the same serious attempt as the com- 
poser would use in writing a major 
work for symphony orchestras. They 
are: Cameron Junction, 1925; The 
Pleasant Years; Uncle Walt’s Waltz; 
and Fall Festival-Party Time. 

—  @ - — 


Letters... 
(From page 3) 


music—no wonder the circulation is 
in all of the 48 states and abroad! 
The analysis of music critics (‘The 
Critic, Spotlight Center Stage’) in this 
Thanksgiving number should be posted 
in the offices of every magazine and 
newspaper which has a so-called music 
critic. 

“I wish all your pupils would read 
carefully and remember ‘The Blessings 
of Obscurity’ in the same issue. The 
following paragraph rings the bell for 
every class: ‘There is often a tempta- 
tion for the apprentice to say to him- 
self: Everyone thinks I am good. And 
I do have a lot of natural talent. I 
don’t see why I can’t be the main 
attraction next time.’ 

“The youngsters should take your 
magazine for PAN PLAYS HIS PIPES, 
even if some articles might be too 
young for the grown folk ... Of the 
latter, you have a sufficient number 
anyway.’—Mason Peters, Boulder, Col- 
orado. 

(Mr. Peters is former editor of the 


Journal of Commerce and an inter- 
nationally known newspaperman— 
Editor). 

e- ——— 


New Officers At Fischer's 


Announcement is made of the new 
officers and directors of J, Fischer and 
Bro., of 119 West 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Joseph A. Fischer has been 
elected president of the firm, with 
other officers as follows: Vice Presi- 
dent, Eugene H. Fischer; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Robert J. Fischer; Assistant 
Secretary, Car] G. Fischer, 

The firm was founded in Dayton, 
Ohio, in 1864 (moved to New York 
in 1875) and specializes in the publica- 
tion of religious and educational music. 
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YOU MAY BE 


INTERESTED 


By H. Grady Harlan 


Mrs. Vera Sallee Williams, teacher 
of singing, has moved from California 
to join staff of the Musical Arts Con- 
servatory of Amarillo, Texas. 

Music and Arts College of St, Louis 
presented Christine Conover, violinist, 
in recital during November. 

Noble Cain, nationally-known com- 
poser, has edited for Raymond A. Hoff- 
man Company the NEW HOFFMAN 
CHORISTER for mixed voices which 
has just been released. 

Harold A. Decker of the University 
of Wichita has taken the Mozart Opera 
Theatre Group on the road for a series 
of “sell-out crowds” following four 
performances in the University Audi- 
torium, 

The San Antonio Symphony pres- 
ented the Robert Shaw Chorale Show 
in San Antonio during November. 

Louis J. Kaman, band director for 
the City of Mullens, West Virginia, 
writes that he combines business and 
music directing and gets a wonderful 
benefit from the experience gained in 
both fields. 

Alfred McDermott, author and pub- 
lisher, has been employed by 4G. 
Shirmer, Inc., with office in Los Ange- 
les, 

Ray Berry, distinguished American 
organist with headquarters at 3162 
West Colorado Avenue, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, representing the 
American Guild of Organists, is avail- 





able for recitals during January 1953. 

Dean Daniel Sternberg and _ the 
Baylor University Symphony Orchestra 
featured the orchestral work, “Bur- 
lesca” of Donald I. Moore on November 


™ 





Mrs. Vera 8S. Williams 


10. Mr. Moore is conductor of the 
Baylor University Bands and is well- 
known as a writer, clinician, and com- 
poser, 

Patricia Harman, pianist and honor- 
graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, has recently been awarded Sigma 
Alpha Iota’s Achievement Award by 
the Society’s Executive Board. 

Miriam Wagner’s Piano Concerts 
have proved highly successful in 
Austin, Houston and San Antonio. She 
is an artist that Texas and adjoining 
states will hear much more of in the 
future. Her many successes in Europe 
and with Symphony orchestras’ in 
America have established her as one 
of the country’s best artists. 
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Herbert Ricker, pianist-teacher-com- 
poser of Oklahoma City, is to assume 
a major role in the SOUTHWEST DI- 
VISION OF MTNA CONVENTION in 
Oklahoma City March 13-16, 

Some 2,000 high school musicians of 
Illinois recently participated in the 
Fifth Annual All-State Music Festival 
staged by the University of Illinois, 

The Alabama State Music Teachers 
Association was organized in Mont- 
gomery on “November 28. 

Patricia Foster, young pianist of 
Albuquerque, is one of the recent artist 
graduates of the St. Louis Institute of 
Music. 
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Things To Remember 


... When Teaching Piano 


By Ruth E. French 


Miss French teaches piano in Hewarden, 


Iowa, and is a member of the Nationa! 
Gutld of Piano Teachers. She serves at 
present as Stoux County Chairman of the 


She ts 
also author of several magazine articles and 
done considerable research to find out, 


lowa Federation of Women's Clubs 


has 
if possible, why wrong notes and rhythms 
get into pupil's performances 

It is easy enough for the piano 
teacher to become exasperated when 
her pupil makes a mistake, The im- 
portant thing for her to remember is 
to divert her attention to the reasons 
why the mistake was made, 

Probably the most common error is 
in playing the wrong note, Reasons for 
this could be boiled down to about 


three, The beginner—young or old— 
may not know the note or the cor- 
responding key. In that case, the best 
procedure is to spend a few minutes 
of each lesson in studying notes. If the 
teacher will point to three or four 
notes and require the pupil to give the 
letter name and find the correct key 
without looking at the keyboard, the 
pupil will not only learn notes—he will 
develop the tactile sense which is so 
necessary in all piano playing! 


Another cause of wrong note play- 
ing is failure to adjust the hands to 
span the distances between indicated 
keys. This often happens when the 
pupil merely follows fingering without 
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consideration of notes. It is vitally im- 
portant that the pupil learn at the start 
to observe the fingering meticulously— 
but the teacher must impress upon his 
mind that both notes and fingering 
must be correct. Covering the finger- 
ing will help a great deal, but there are 
other factors to be considered. 

Fundamentally, the notes on the staff 
form a graph of the distances to be 
reached on the keyboard by the fingers. 
Failure to space his fingers according 
to these distances will cause the pupil 
to play wrong notes regardless of how 
well he knows notes and keys, For this 
reason, it is well to call the pupil’s at- 
tention to the fact that distances in 
notes mean corresponding distances on 
the keyboard. To do this, point to the 
interval e-g, for instance, on the music, 
then have the pupil without looking at 
the keys play e with the right thumb 
and feel for g with his second finger. 
In this way, he will become aware that 
certain note groups mean definite 
finger adjustments. 

A similar exercise for the left hand 
should be given at the same time. 
Wider intervals, crossing fingers over 
thumbs, and thumbs under finger may 
be introduced when they are met. The 
most important factor is that the pupil 
feel these distances and finger adjust- 
ments without looking at hands or key- 
board, 

In chord playing, the chief reason 
for wrong notes is that the pupil has 
not learned to translate the chord 
picture received by the eye into a 
definite adjustment in the hand. That 
is, when he sees: 


ae) 
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it must mean not only three notes but 

also a muscular reaction which shapes 
the hand to play the chord. 

When the picture changes slightly to: 





the muscular reaction which shapes the 
hand also changes, The pupil’s attention 
should also be called to the fact that 
while the chord picture is identical for 
both hands, the second finger is used 
in the right hand, while the third is 
used by the left. 

The development of a definite mus- 
cular reaction for each ehord picture 
will aid materially the pupil in playing 
the right note every time. This mus- 
cular coordination corresponds to ad- 


(Please turn to page 30) 





Mrs. LaRue L. Conlon 
Piano, Theory, Music Appreciation 
St. Mary’s Hall 117 E. Frenck 
San Antonio, Texas 
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GREAT MAN OF MUSIC 


Tribute is paid to an American composer who loved his country so much 


he brought the sound of its people and its cities into everything he wrote 


By Robert A. Israel 





As I read through the songs of 
George Gershwin, as I review the 
articles that he wrote and listen to the 
fascinating handful of recordings that 
he made during his brief lifetime, it is 
difficult for me to realize that all this 
vital energy is no longer a living real- 
ity, that it is not breathing somewhere 
in a room filled with eager faces and 
tapping feet . . . Surely, I reflect, in 
some part of this big city of New York 
the two brothers, George and Ira, are 
together singing at the top of their 
lungs the lyrics and melodies of the 
song in a forthcoming show .. . And 
still, it is virtually impossible to over- 
look the interval that has elapsed since 
the death of this unique phenomenon, 
George Gershwin, this incarnation of 
rhythm, the “Fitzgerald of American 
music.” 


George Gershwin expressed all of the 
youthful vigor and experimentation 
that permeated the arts during the 
1920’s and ’30’s. Not that Gershwin 
was a sophisticate in any sense of the 
word. He produced because this was 
his life—-and for no other reason. That 
he maintained his boyish self-conscious- 
ness and combined this with a charming 
enthusiasm for his own work is typical 
of the man. 


Gershwin was the eternal youth. If 
he were alive today, this would still be 
the case. This brings about a very in- 
teresting point: could Gershwin have 
continued to produce the same “spirit- 
ed” music in our era of atomic catas- 
trophe? Was he primarily a product 
of the roaring twenties, of the experi- 
mental thirties? 


I think that the answer lies in pres- 
ent-day interpretations cf his music. 
How sad and unappropriate are the 
lush, romantic strings of our gross 
popular orchestras when applied to the 
songs of the man who said, “The 
rhythms of American popular music 
are more or less brittle; they should 
be made to snap and at times to crackle. 
The more sharply the music is played, 
the more effective it sounds.” 


The eternal youth—if he were alive— 
would only be half complete as a per- 
son, as a creative being. He would be 
thwarted, for many of the avenues of 
his particular type of expression are 
closed. 

“They all laughed at Christopher Colum- 

bus when he said the world was round. 

They all laughed when Edison recorded 

soumd...”™ 

People are not laughing in the same 
way today—not without irony, that is. 
And so, a George Gershwin in 1953 
would be an isolated island, a man 
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without a country, so to speak. Never- 
theless, the will for the good life has 
not left us. Many still cherish the life 
that they feel in his music—rather, it 
is better to say “the will to life” that 
touches every sparkling rhythm in his 
work. But as time elapses and new 
generations mature, his particular mes- 
sage is being lost in the attempt to 
arrange and rearrange his work. 


Before Gershwin died many of his 
critics predicted that his music would 
remain popular just as long as he was 
around to play it. There are endless 
tales of Gershwin’s delightful and ener- 
getic improvisations on his own songs, 
as played at various parties in New 
York and California. But what his con- 
temporaries did not count on was the 





SYMPHONY 
(A Wish for New Year's) 


I like to think my life could be 
A lovely, lilting symphony 
God writes the score, and my frail heart 
Produces tones that would impart 
His harmonies! It vibrates strains 
Of ‘happiness with sweet refrains 
When I as player, day by day, 

Play melodies tn my weak way; 
Then God in patience lets me find 
The silver notes He has in mind 

For me. I pray that I shall grou 
Until with understanding’s glow 
I recognize His power tn me 
To perfect my life's symphony! 


By Willie Sowell Robertson 
Lubbock, Texas 





sheer magnetism of his melodies, which 
have an independent power all their 
own. In spite of the interpretive distcr- 
tions that we witness constantly at 
every turn, the melodies remain—pure, 
interesting, always moving, modulating 
and fresh. 


A Gershwin melody is chuck full of 
surprises. The line flirts with the lis- 
tener, never giving the expected, al- 
ways producing satisfaction through 
variation. One is immediately reminded 
of the wonderful tune “Shall We 
Dance” from the film of the same title. 
This tune, an ideal vehicle for the mar- 
velous versatility of Fred Astaire, has 
an introduction that fairly climbs to 
the refrain, in eagerness and spon- 
taneity — bursting forth in finality 
“Shall we dance, or keep on moping? 
Shall we dance—and walk on air!” 


Frederick Jacobi, writing shortly 
after the composer's death asked in 
frustration, “What is this and who are 
you, George, to have done this to us: 
to have changed our world, to have 
made our ordinary comings and goings 
to become things unreal .. . ourselves 
disembodied and carefree as a kite in 
air?” How full of understanding, how 
rich this question is, for it expresses 
the very situation, the exact state of 
willingness that existed in the public 
spirit at that time. 


Some will say that this “mad flight 
into fantasy” is unhealthy that it 
produces artificial values which are de- 
structive to the well being of the peo- 
ple as a whole. But this is hardly so. 
The will to “walk on air,” as expressed 
in the lyrics of “Shall We Dance” and 
in the article by Jacobi, represents a 
sentiment that is basically experi- 
mental, fresh, out of doors, alive. It is 
the will to live NOW—tright at this 
moment! It is also an innate realiza- 
tion of the plight of man—that a life 
of NOW is the only means in a con- 
fused and twisted world. 


It is impossible to accurately con- 
vey the vitality of George Gershwin’s 
music. He found poetic license in the 
rhythms of metropolitan life—he found 
joy, sentiment—but never slush. 


Gershwin was a creator of melodic 
sentiment, not a romantic. “ ... the 
romantic touch is very good in a senti 
mental ballad, but in a tune of strict 
rhythm it is somewhat out of place.” 


Authentic interpretations of Gersh- 
win’s ballads show us that a rather 
strict and restrained delivery was the 
call of the day, insofar as slow tempi 
was concerned (Gertrude Lawrence, 
“Someone to Watch Over Me’’—Victor 
20331-B.) However, many of Gershwin’s 
ballad-types were transferred to the 
more flexible “jazz” tempos that were 
popular. Gershwin himself has record- 
ed “Someone to Watch Over Me” 
(Columbia 812-D) and the delightful 
swing of his touch is amazing... Never 
does the girl of the song become the 
psychopathic child in need of a father 
image as she does in our day. Rather 
she is a little girl desiring love. It is as 
pure and as simple as that. If we can 
derive a lesson at all from the music 
of this boy from Brooklyn, it is the 
supreme value of simplicity and direct- 
ness. 


At times, due to internal and ex- 
ternal factors, Gershwin was plagued 


(Please turn to page 29) 




















The HERITAGE of MUSIC 
of MANY LANDS 


... 1s Exchanged at International Institute 


The greatest impression America 


By Henry Tankersley 


makes upon a newly-arrived 


foreign composer may not necessarily be its reaction to his music, but 
rather, his reaction to the American way of life with its sprightly 
tempo of freedom, with its appealing folks songs of the Negro, the 
cadence of the Indian’s chanting, and the nostalgic melodies sung by 
remote hill and plains country people. 

It is interesting—and a little startling—to note that long before 
the music of the American Negro was appreciated in our concert halls, 
Anton Dvorak, the greatest of Bohemian composers, was pouring 
forth the spirit of the Negro in his “New World Symphony” for rapt 
audiences abroad ... Perhaps no greater lament has ever been written, 
to echo the Negro’s longing for spiritual security, than Dvorak’s 
“Going Home,” taken from that Symphony. 

It is comforting also to note that more and more efforts are 
being made throughout our Nation to preserve the old-world culture 
brought in by the immigrants—our future Americans. 

It must be remembered that in the final outcome, it will not be a 
question of “whose music belongs to who,” but a universal realization 
that out of great music, such as heard in the sweeping finale of 
Dvorak’s immortal “New World Symphony,” is born new hope of 
linking all peoples of all nations into one mighty and one united New 


World! 


Although the inter-racial culture pre- 
vails in many communities throughout 
the Southwest, the City of San An- 
tonio is carrying out a full-time pro- 
gram to help preserve the culture of 
other countries through the programs 
of International Institute, which is a 
branch of the local Y.W.C.A. Among 
the most lively programs at the In- 
stitute are the classes of youngsters 
who meet twice monthly to participate 
in folk dancing, Costumes worn by the 
dancers which belonged to European, 
South American, or Asiatic grand- 
parents or great-grand-parents, add 
verisimilitude to the colorful dances. 

Folk dancing is of course no new 
thing in America. Last year, in fact, 
there were 20 folk dance festivals in 
the Ozarks, 36 in the state Louisiana, 
30 in Texas, and more than a dozen in 
Tennessee, New Mexico and California 
have a number of fiestas annually that 
feature the gala native folk dances. But 
the sight of people representing many 
nations, gathered together to teach 
each other their native songs and 
dances at the International Institute, is 
indeed a stirring sight! 

Overall objective of the Institute is 
to give the foreign-born a chance to 
integrate his life into the “American 
way,” at the same time retaining his 
old culture in a new world, and learn- 
ing the value of other cultures brought 
in from still other parts of the world. 
His experience at the Institute is a 
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broadening intellectual and ethnologic 
pursuit, He is encouraged to take pride 
in his background and ancestry. The 
resulting self-confidence and _ respect 
for his fellow man, it is hoped, will 
better prepare him physically and 
spiritually for his life as an American. 

Mrs. Ruth Talbot Wassom, executive 
director, describes the Institute as “a 
community-wide, non-sectarian cultural 
and service agency which aims to fur- 
ther the welfare of peoples from other 
lands who have come to make their 
homes in the United States.” 

There are 24 countries represented 
in classes and groups. But no matter 
what the nationally—Czech, Greek, 
Assyrian, Irish, English, Icelandish, 
French, Polish, Italian, Mexican, 
Chinese, Japanese, Phillipino, Lithuan- 
ian, Canadian, Latvian, German, Prus- 
sian, Central American, Peruvian, 
Spanish, Turkish, or Brazilian—activi- 
ties at the Institute are geared to fam- 
ily living. It is a “family affair,” in 
fact, from games to music, from read- 
ing-and-writing to dancing. The In- 
stitute adheres to the old ideal that 
“family life is the basis of culture.” 

There are 180 registrations in classes. 
Those which began last September are 
held at the Institute day and night for 
young and old so that each student 
may acquire the ability to speak, write 
and to understand basic English and 
citizenship. 

The varied program encompassing 





recreational, educational and inspira- 
tional phases for young people began 
last October under Program Director 
Dorothy Stephens. Groups include the 
Junior Miss Club for girls from twelve 
to fourteen years of age; the School 
Door Canteen for high school boys and 
girls; the Teen Canteen for Junior High 
girls and boys, and the Playtime Group 
for girls from eight to twelve years 
of age. 

In summing up the various services 
of the Institute, Mrs. Wassom includes: 
(1) Helping new arrivals from other 
countries by providing a center for 
cultural and recreational activities; (2) 
helping individuals with problems of 
immigration, naturalization, and citi- 
zenship and explaining to them Ameri- 
can laws, customs, and organizations; 
(3) encouraging formation of clubs and 
educational classes to meet existing 
needs; (4) offering interpretative serv- 
ice to social agencies and to govern- 
mental, educational and civic organ- 
izations; and (5) presenting a com- 
munity program to foster international 
friendship within America, 

An observer gains some definite im- 
pressions at a play party or program 
which centers its interest on folk 
dances at the Institute. One becomes 
constantly aware, for example, that the 
natural freedom of folk dancing 
stresses authenticity rather than strives 
for theatrical effect. Costumes must 
be authentic and correct rather than 
designed for stage appeal. Among the 
outstanding dance groups with an ap- 
preciation for “grandmother’s blouse 
and dirndl” are the Poles and Czechs— 
who incidentally are fortunate in hav- 
ing excellent sponsors and directors. 

Dropping by the Institute one Sun- 
day afternoon, I had the pleasure of 
visiting a meeting of the New Comers 
Club. While the nucleus of the In- 
stitute consists largely of those who 
have attended since last fall, yet the 
enrollment swells with the passing of 
each week with foreign-born new- 
comers to San Antonio. I was too late 
to attend the preceding miscellaneous 
recital; but judging by the comments 
made, the New Comers Club had taken 
both performance and performers to its 
heart. 

One contributor to the performance— 
I learned later—was Dr, F. Tevet, a 
Turkish physician and child specialist 
who mastered basic English over in his 
native land some years ago. Interested 
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in helping promote the work at the 
Institute, Dr. Tevet had slipped away 
on this particular Sunday afternoon 
from the local Santa Rosa Hospital, 
where he is a physician-in-residence, to 
play recordings of Turkish music. 
Other performers included a Mexican 
trio—native boys who play and sing 
Mexican folk music in costume—and 
a Polish group of dancers, Stimulated 
by the music, the performers, I was 
told, ended their recital in a high note 
of enthusiasm, given impetus by a 
polylingual rendition of the song, “Deep 
In The Heart Of Texas.” 


Mrs. Wassom praises highly the work 
program with the Polish group under 
direction of Mrs. J. Mlynarezyk. On 
witnessing the adroit interpretation of 
a Polish Mazurka, I was reminded of 
how much this interesting folk dance 
must have inspired the genius of a 
fellow countryman—a musician and 
statesman of the Poles: Frederic 
Chopin. It was Chopin’s work that 
caught up the best contained in the 
Polish folk dances and immortalized 
them for the generations to come. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jaroslav Kleprlik of 
Prague direct the musical activities of 
the Czechs at the Institute. For years 
persecuted by Communists (who con- 
fiscated the grand piano Mr. Kleprlik 
played so skillfully) they give many 
hours each week to the training of 
others as testimony of gratitude to 
America—the great country where 
they, in turn, are given not only politi- 
cal freedom but the cultural freedom 
so long denied them, 

“America is truly a land of op- 
portunity,” Mr. Kleprlik told me, “All 
a newcomer must do is to take the first 
job that is offered and learn the Eng- 
lish language . . . The job they want, 





These Czechoslovakian families take an ac- 
tive part in the folk singing and dancing 
programs at International Institute. Mrs. 
Kreprlik stands at far left and Mr. Kreprlik 
is seated at piano. 





Mrs. Joseph Eng and children, Edwin, Va- 
tricia and Sandra, attend music sessions at 
the Institute regularly. Here they are re- 
hearsing the song, “God Bless America.” 


and are fitted for, will come in this 
great Christian country!” 

I was particularly interested in the 
World Fellowship Tea held at the Inter- 


national Institute a few Sundays later. 


A short service was held, which opened 
with a prayer. There was group sing- 
ing of “America the Beautiful.” Folk 
singing and dancing by Chinese and 
Mexican groups, and by others enter- 
tained the guests untiringly through- 
out the calling hours. 

The tea was supposed to be a “come 
and go” affair to last from three o’clock 
till five. But by two o’clock, the crowd 
was there—and it stayed. The con- 
gestion was considerable, but the hap- 
piness and fellowship exuded by hosts 
and guests, and the good behavior of 
the children made the affair most en- 
joyable from start to finish. 

I was touched by the comment of a 
Chinese mother to her brood of three 
as they entered the dining room—“Now 
mind your manners!” Also, by the 
active youngster who confided to me: 
“The Institute is OURS.” 

Fortunately, San Antonio is only one 
of many of the American cities whose 
cultural life has been enriched by 
transplanted peoples from across the 
sea. Yet according to Helen V. Knowles, 
member of the National Board of the 
YWCA with headquarters in New York, 
there are only three other international 
institutes in the world similar to the 
one in San Antonio. Sponsored also 
by the YWCA, these are located at 
Baltimore, Maryland; Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Honolulu, Hawaii. 

If every town, city and community 
so blessed could follow the example set 
by this cosmopolitan city of the South- 
west in promoting a similar inter- 
national agency, it might well pay big 
dividends in creating good citizenship 
among our immigrants—and just as 
important, improve our own standards 
in the way of music, tolerance, and 
Christian thinking. 





Teachers! How About Equal Billing? 


If we try to consider the composi- 
tions which make up the general run 
of programs, from the point of view 
of the composer, it would be difficult 
to see how he could possibly have had 
in mind the sharp contrast between 
solo and accompaniment which is 
brought into such high relief by the 
prevalent distinction between soloists 
and accompanists. 


This distinction seems particularly 
absurd in the case of performances of 
sonatas for two instruments. In the 
public presentation of a violin and 
piano sonata, for instance, the pianist 
is rarely recognized as an equal part- 
ner in the performance, even when his 
part may have been favored by the 
composer himself. It is curious that, 
as soon as a third instrument is added, 
there is no longer any emphasis placed 
on one of the performers—all three 
are considered on a more or less equal 
basis in the trio. 

One of the essential qualities of a 
perfect song—a Schubert lied, for ex- 
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By Ejnar Krantz 


ample—is the complete balance between 
voice and accompaniment, between 
words and music. Schumann often gives 
the accompaniment the added responsi- 
bility of supplying a commentary on 
the text as well as creating new moods 
and forming transitions in his cycles. 
The vast majority of songs must have 
the mood set by an introduction; many, 
as in Hugh Wolf, leave the “last word” 
to the accompanist. 

The most effective display songs are 
often effective just because of the ex- 
citing accompaniment. Mendelssohn 
seemed to hint at the possible dispens- 
ability of a singer altogether by coining 
the title “songs without words” for a 
large collection of piano pieces! 

Without doubt, it is vanity which 
prompts many performers, who require 
accompaniment, to relegate their ac- 
companist to a secondary position. 
There are also accompanists who prefer 
to “hide” in the background and feel 


themselves secure in the assumption 
that a successful performance is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the soloist. 
How false is such,an assumption! 


The prerequisites for being a good 
accompanist are so great that he 
merits just as much attention as the 
one doing the so-called solo part. 
Moreover, as is generally conceded, it 
is not enough that an accompanist be 
able merely to “follow” but must be 
capable of so merging his part with 
the other that a complete and satisfy- 
ing union results. The two parts must 
be wedded into one, as it were, and 
the greater the musicianship of one 
of the performers, the stronger the 
need for an equally great musicianship 
on the part of his complement in order 
that the union may be compatible. 


Just as we say “Mr. and Mrs. Jones” 
and not “Mr. Jones and wife,” we 
should greet, as equal masters, two 
artists who combine their efforts in 
musical performance. 
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——— Pn Plays Sis Pipes 


| 
| “Pan went wandering by a brook. 
| From its banks a reed he took; 


! ‘1 will make a Pipe,’ said he, 
| And then I'll play most merrily.” 
| —Estelle F. Smith 


| _FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


OO A OE EE A A EE EE EE EE EE EE EE OE OE EE EE EE EE SEE EE 


HAPPY NEW YEAR, EVERYONE! DO YOU KNOW THAT... 
A RESOLUTE HAND FOR THE NEW YEAR 
WILL GUARANTEE PROGRESS AND CHEER? 
OE 1 1 UO EE EU OEM OE NE UE UE NEE NE ME EEE LEME ME NELSON NET 
We call our hand “the Pep Squad.” Certainly, a lazy hand cannot 
produce tones that are alive and healthy ! Listless fingers can make 
nothing but uninteresting tones! Instead, our piano playing demands 
an energized hand that is fully controlled by the player. 


The Thumb shown in picture here is 
the “leader.” Artist Dorothy Mae Davis 
has put a Drum Major hat on the 
thumb to designate his eminent leader- 
ship! 

Of course, we don’t play satis- 
factory scale lines unless we have 
“uniform” fingers ... So Miss Davis 
put “look-alike” military caps on the 
other fingers. A space identical to the 
letter “C” between the thumb and sec- 
ond finger makes a “window” for the 
leader, or thumb, to slip through for 
“maneuvers.” 

A competent thumb and uniform, 
disciplined fingers are important tools 
in the thrilling pursuit toward correct 
piano playing—which has been defined 
as “taking the right key, at the right 
time, and in the right way!” 


OPPORTUNITY 
It is always stimulating to our 


thoughts to read of the ancient Greek 
people for they were the THINKERS 
of their time. Now in one of the an- 
cient Greek cities there once stood a 
striking statue. All traces of it long 
ago have vanished, but PAN has found 
preserved in Greek literature a conver- 
sation between a traveler and the sta- 
tue which reveals what truth the sculp- 
tor meant to convey in his masterpiece. 
It follows: 


“What is thy name, O Statue? 

“T am called Opportunity.” 

“Why art thou standing on thy 
toes?” 

“To show that I stay but a moment.” 
“Why hast thou wings on thy feet?” 
“To show how quickly I pass by.” 
“But why is thy hair so long on thy 
forehead ?” 

“That men may seize me when they 
meet me.” 

“Why is thy head so bald behind?” 
“To show that when once I pass, L 
cannot be caught again!” 





OMO 


Pan says, when it comes to finger 


maneuvers on the piano, your thumb 
is “top brass.” 





The practice hours of these three pian- 
ists, Glory Terry, Dolores Henderson 
and Glenn Terry of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, last year totaled 2,909 hours. 
Their teacher is Mr. Earl Jones. 


UT BOYS AND GIRLS 











by 
VIRGINIA HARLAN 
2170 West Kings Highway 


San Antonio, Texas 














A JAPANESE NEW YEAR 


Perhaps about the happiest people in 
the world on New Year’s Day are the 
Japanese, for it is a time when every- 
one, rich and poor, pays off his debts. 
There are private and public gatherings 
for celebration. The already spotless 
hou-es are scrubbed once more for the 
occasion, and if you were to dror in on 
a Japanese friend, she would probably 
serve rice cakes and other da:aties in 
lacquer bowls and offer you tea in a 
beautifully decorated porcelain cup. 

Social life in Japan centers in the 
family, not only at New Year’s but 
during other special and regular events. 
The children like best to play in 
groups, for they learned early in life, 
when strapped to the mother’s back, 
the pleasure of being with people. 

The Japanese boys and girls are 
polite and obedient not only at New 
Year’s, but at all other times, They 
are taught to hide their feelings when 
they lose at games, and they seldom 
cry when they are hurt. Instead of 
shaking hands, they bow from the 
waist. They are taught to work with- 
out complaining, to be brave and to 
cooperate in their school work, in their 
musical performance, and in other ac- 
tivity. They wear western clothes to 
school, but when the girls return home, 





many will change back to native 
kimona attire, 
Japanese Dances 
The largest dance festival to be 


celebrated in Japan is not held at New 
Year’s, but in mid-August, Sometimes 
as many as 1,000 dancers participate 
in this illuminated night dancing, which 
takes place near Nikko. All villages 
and towns likewise that have been 
visited by the Emperor and Empress of 
bygone days hold special community 
festivals. 

One of the religious folk dances of 
Japan held in mid-July is called Bon- 
Odori. It is seen at its best in country 
districts where young people who have 
rehearsed many times perform on the 
village common or in the temple 
grounds and dance ’far into the night. 

In this dance there is a clapping of 
hands, a swaying and whirling to 
different rhythms— then the dancers 
assume immobile postures, like living 
statues. The sound of drums, singing 
and chanting accompany the dancers. 
The dance lasts half an hour and 
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MRS. JOHN WELLS HEARD takes 
record offered by ANDREW CANNON, 
son of Col. and Mrs. Andrew Cannon 
of San Antonio, Texas. RIPLEY 
STROKES, son of Col. and Mrs. James 
F. Strokes, looks on. 


would be very exhausting to the Ameri- 
can, but not to a Japanese boy or girl! 





Japanese Instruments 

The KOTO has 13 strings of silk 
stretched across its frame which is a 
little less than 8 feet long. It is laid 
flat and plucked with an ivory plectrum 
attached to the thumb and two first 
fingers. 

The SAMISEN is the most popular 
Japanese native instrument. When 
skillful hands play its 3 strings, a 
great variety of effects come from it. 
Almost square in shape and made of 
quince or oakwood, the frame’s “faces” 
are covered like a drum of cat’s skin. 











PAN’S MUSIC CORNER 
By Charlotte DuBois 
Associate Professor ¢f Music Education 
University of Texas—Austin 
“SLEEPING BEAUTY” — Tschaikow- 
sky. Children’s Record Guild, Album 
CRG 202, 78 rpm. 

The story, delightfully dramatized, 

is printed on the album so that chil- 
dren may follow it. Children of all 
ages would enjoy Tschaikowsky’s music 
inspired by one of their favorite fairy 
tales. The two records might be used 
as a basis for a school program, with 
pantomime, narrator and chorus. 
“A MONTH OF CHRISTMASES” by 
Siddie. Jo Johnson. Illustrated by 
Henrietta Jones Moon—Longmans, 
Green and Company. 

This book is of particular interest to 
Texas children because it tells the story 
of Milla and John who spent their holi- 
days with their aunt and uncle in 
Fredericksburg. They learned all the 
traditions of Christmas which their 
relatives had brought with them from 
Germany. 

The book is suggested for 8-12 year- 
olds, 
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Mme Miki Sawada, director of War Or- 
phans :ore in Tokyo, Japan, illustrates story 
to child: <n. 


The bridge is made of buffalo horn and 
the plectrum is made either of ivory, 
buffalo horn or tortoise shell. The 
strings graduate in thickness. 

The SHO is made of bamboo reeds 
or pipes of different sizes and is used 
for funerals. This is played in unison 
with other instruments—never alone. 
Its notes are soft and melodious. 

The SHAKUHACHI or Bamboo 
Flute. This instrument is one foot and 
8 inches in length, It is usually associ- 
ated with New Year’s Holidays when 
many players are seen and heard in the 
streets, wearing rush hats—like in- 
verted waste-baskets, to conceal their 
faces while soliciting contributions. The 
instrument is played like a clarinet. 








THE KETTLEDRUMS 
Sy E. Clyde Whitlock 


The big copper kettles in the orches- 
tra, among which the player sprints 
so agilely, are the members of the 
drum family used in our music-making 
which are tuned to actual pitches. The 
tuning demands a quick and accurate 
ear, as frequently the pitch of a drum 
has to be changed, at the composer’s 
direction, while the orchestra is making 
grand noise, You see the player putting 
his ear close to the drum-head and 
tapping gently to check the pitch, 
while he adjusts his tuning screws. 

The player also has to have a 
mathematical education. He often has 
to count over a hundred measures of 
rest before he comes in on a few lusty 
whacks—and he had better count right! 
It is made no easier when, in rehearsal, 
the conductor stops about the time he 
has counted up to eighty-nine and 
backs up for forty-seven measures. 

Each drum, according to its size, has 
a pitch range of about a perfect fifth. 
The commonest sizes are the 28-inch, 
pitched from Great F (just below the 
bass staff) up to Small C, a fifth 
higher. The 25-inch drum spans from 


JOYCE KOGA of Chicago, Illinois, is 
gifted Japanese pupil of ELEANOR 
LONG. 


Great B-flat to Small F. So both 
together cover an octave, There is a 
30-inch monster and also a 23-inch, 
which extend the range from Great D 
to Small G. 

But now there are pedal drums which 
change pitch through a considerable 
range by the use of a food-pedal. An 
experienced drummer learns by “feel” 
just how far to depress his pedal, and 
changes of pitch can be made almost 
instantaneously. But, even so, the 
drums are not expected to play scales 
nor melodies. 

The drums are officially called 
timpani, the plural of the Italian tim- 
pano. Do not spell it with a “y,” as it 
is sometimes spelled. In French they 
are called timbales, and in German, 
pauken. 

It was Beethoven who extended the 
usefulness of the timpani, Before his 
time the two drums were traditionally 
tuned to the tonic and dominant of the 
key. Forsyth says that Beethoven 
“found the instrument in the kitchen, 
and elevated it to the clouds.” 

The student asks, “Just what tones 
can be played on the _ timpani?” 
Beethoven and Brahms have them 
strike any harmony tone—even a 
seventh of a chord—and they may be 
used for a pedal-point bass, as in the 
introduction to the first movement of 
the Brahms First Symphony. If you 
can’t find a harmony tone to fit the 
tones to which your drums are tuned, 
and there is no time to change the 
tuning, simply leave them out. 

The timpani play single tones with 
remarkable effect, or emphasize a 
rhythmic pattern, as in the Beethoven 
scherzos, or use effects such as the 
roll. There are rare instances of a roll 
between two drums, and occasionally 
both drums are hit together. 

They have remarkable dynamic 
range, from the faintest whisper to a 
thunderous volley. 

A final word. There is a lot more 
to it than beating out an accent at the 
first of a measure, These players are 
artists, too! 
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“FORUM .... gir Geacher 


Marjorie Walthall, Ph.D.—Forum Editor 





Your Forum Panel wishes for each of you the happiest 
of New Year's! 


POM MEM MMMM 





Questions on music are invited from all readers of 
Southwestern Musician. One or more members of the panel of 
music educators, listed below, will answer your inquiries. 
Questions of general interest to music teachers, students, and 
professional musicians will be included. (Names of persons 
submitting questions will be withheld, if requested.) Address 
questions to: Marjorie Walthall, Editor, THE FORUM FOR 
TEACHERS, 1300 San Pedro Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 


HOW MUCH 
FOR MUSIC LESSONS? 


To start the New Year off, a sub- 


ject close to the heart of all of us 
has been chosen, and several of the 
panel members will “discuss” it in 


the hope that their ideas on it may 
be of value to readers. Our question 
is: “What is a fair price for music 
lessons ?” 

This matter of cost for music les- 
sons has come up because of the prob- 
lems connected with the high cost of 
living; in such periods as ours, music 
and other “luxuries” (drama, painting 

-all the fine arts) are sadly neglect- 
ed. Concert artists and teachers are 
feeling the shortage of dollars allo- 
cated by the public for the fine arts. 
The comment “I just cannot afford 
music lessons for my children” is being 
heard a bit more widely than it was 
a few years ago. 

There are several aspects of this 
question of cost for music lessons that 
should be considered. Certainly the 
fact that the music teacher has a 
right to expect a comfortable living 
from his work is obvious. This com- 
fort, further, should be two-fold: it 
should allow, first, a reasonable in- 
come on which to live. Second, it should 
limit the number of hours of work 
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to a reasonable figure each week. The 
amount of training the teacher has 
is important; and, finally, the aspect 
of experience should be considered. 

The following ideas and suggestions 
have been offered by members of the 
Panel with your FORUM editor as 
chairman of the discussion: 

Florence Fender Binkley: I think the 
fees for music lessons must be com- 
mensurate with other fees in any given 
locality and, of course, relative to the 
training of the teacher. 

Chairman: We'll all agree on that, 
I am sure. But would you give us 
your idea of such fees for the Middle- 
west and the Southwest? 

Binkley: In this area and in cities 
of 35,000 to 100,000 people, I should 
think that a teacher with a musical 
education equal to a Bachelor of Music 
Degree should have a fee of at least 
$10 per month for two one-half hour 
lessons per week. In larger cities or in 
certain areas where the cost of living 
is unusually high, a higher fee is justi- 
fied. 

Chairman: That figure amounts to 
about $1.25 per half hour private les- 
son and is a very reasonable—in fact 
—conservative one. 

Clarence Burg: In Oklahoma City 
the minimum charge per half hour 
for private lesson used to be $1.50, but 
it became necessary to raise this fig- 
Deena 


The Panel 


Florence Fender Binkley, 
Private studios. (Piano) 

Dr. Clarence Burg, Dean, School of Music, 
Oklahoma City University. (Piano) 

Prof. Everett Jay Hilty, Associate Professor, 
Organ, University of Colorado. 

Dr. Morton J. Keston, Professor of Psychology 
-- on Education, University of New 

exico. 


Dr. Max Mitchell, Professor of Music (Band) 
Oklahoma A. and M. 


Oklahoma City. 


Dr. Isabel Scionti, Denton, Texas. (Duo- 
Piano). 
Dr. Eric Sorantin, Director, San Antonio 


Chamber Music Society, San Antonio. 
Dean Daniel Sternberg, Dept. of Music, Bay- 
lor University. (Orchestra). 
Prof. Hardin Van Duersen, Associate Profes- 
sor of Voice, University of Kansas City. 
Dr. Marjorie Walthall, Chairman Masic De- 
partment, San Antonio College. (Theory, 
Musicology). 
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ure to $2.00. I recommend most heart- 
ily that this $2 figure be considered 
a minimum in the larger cities of 
this region. 

Everett Jay Hilty: My opinion is 
that the charge of $4 for an hour 
lesson is a fair minimum, but for two 
one-half hour lessons—at least in the 
Colorado area—the charge of $2.50 
per lesson is better. Let me say also 
that I like payments on a monthly 
basis, in advance, and suggest that 
for the four hour lessons the figure 
of $15 be charged. For one half-hour 
lesson per week I like the charge of 
$10 per month. 


Chairman: I believe I can safely 
say that this entire Panel recommends 
to all music teachers as a definite 
policy the studio rule that lessons be 
paid for in advance. Teachers who 
have tried this system agree that it 
prevents many an unpleasant discus- 
sion about such things as payment for 
missed lessons and the like. 

But we were discussing a comfort- 
able living for music teachers: How 
long a work-week should go with the 
suggested charges that have been 
made? 


Binkley: Considering that the consci- 
entious teacher will devote some time 
to his or her own practice and partici- 
pation in other musical affairs, I 
think that six hours per day is about 
all the time that can be used for 
teaching. 


Hilty: Let me make that a thirty 
hour work week. 

Burg: Make one point clear: We 
were speaking of a minimum charge; 
now we are speaking of a maximum 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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Oklahoma Musie 


Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort, Alva 


Henry Hobart, Enid 


Lemuel Childers, Tulsa__.__. 
Loraine B. Golsan, Oklahoma City 
Julia B. Hunt, Kaw City... 
Carlos Moseley, Norman 


Clair R. McGavern, 407 West Midland Ave., Shawnee, Okla. 


Northwest District 
Holds Convention 


The Northwest District of OMTA 
held its annual fall convention at 
Northern Oklahoma Junior College in 
Tonkawa in November. Included in the 
day’s activities were student auditions, 
rhythm panel, theory panel, luncheon, 
and student recital. Registration began 
at 9:00 A.M., with Frances Thompson 
and Mrs. C. Q. Smyth of Ponca City in 
charge. 


Twenty-five students participated in 
the auditions, which were judged by 
Edward Easley of Oklahoma Univer- 
sity and Henry Hobart of Phillips Uni- 
versity. From this group the following 
were selected to perform on the stu- 
dent recital at 4:00 P.M.: 


PIANO: Louise Felker and Judy 
Poage, students of Mrs. Opal Carl, Buf- 
falo; Jarolyn Paul and Maralyn Mar- 
cum, students of Miss Elaine Freyer, 
Alva; Delbert Smith, student of Mrs. 
Frances Smith Catron, Ponca City; 
Margaret Parks and Wanda Marie 
Evans, students of Mrs. Margaret Hal- 
stad, Cherokee; Mary Cassity and Don- 
ald Adams, student of Mrs. Julia B. 
Hunt, Kaw City; Donald Snyder, stu- 
dent of Mrs. Maude Martz, Okeene. 
VOICE: Mary Jane Gerber and Roger 
Noble, students of Miss Wilda Albright, 
Cherokee. 


In the rhythm panel, Miss Martha 
Louise Lincoln of Phillips University 
discussed rhythm from the vocal teach- 
er’s standpoint, and Mrs. Maude Martz 
of Okeene discussed it from the piano 
teacher’s viewpoint, Mrs. Opal Carl of 
Buffalo served as chairman. 


Frank Hughes and Celia Mae Bryant 
of Oklahoma University conducted the 
theory panel, with demonstration of 
correlated piano and theory work, Miss 
Elaine Fryer of Alva acted as chair- 
man of this session. 


W. Earl Cox, president of the district, 
presided at the luncheon. Mrs. Hazel 
D. Monfort, Southwest Division presi- 
dent of MTNA, spoke concerning plans 
for both the state and division conven- 
tion which will be held in Oklahoma 
City in March. 


A musical program was presented by 
violinist Billy Floyd Carter of Northern 
Oklahoma Junior College and by a girls’ 
trio: Shirley Evans, Willa Mae Cham- 
bers, and Imogene Heady. Miss Rhoda 
Sharp of the college faculty directed 
the program. 


Hospitality chairman for the Con- 
vention was Mrs. Lena Esch Sizelove 
of Ponca City. 
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C4'.L0S MOSLEY will serve as Chair- 
man of the Sessions on Contemporary 
Piano Music for Southwest Division 
MTNA Convention, scheduled in Okla- 
homa City March 13-16. Moseley is di- 
rector of the School of Music, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 


Altus Girls Perform 


Two young Altus girls, pupils of Mrs. 
Stella Parrish, received superior ratings 
at the Southwest District Convention 
auditions and performed on the student 
recital as a reward for their effort. 
The girls are Maribeth Riddle, daughter 





Maribeth Riddle (left) and Sharon 
Lewis of Altus received superior rat- 
ings at Southwest District Convention 
auditions. 


Teachers Association 


President 

Ist Vice-President 
2nd Vice-President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 
Parliamentarian 


Editor and 3rd Vice-President 


of Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Riddle; and 
Sharon Lewis, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. M. Lewis. 

The Convention and auditions were 
held at the University of Oklahoma in 
Norman on November 3, Competing in 
the 8 to 13 age bracket were 26 pian- 
ists from Oklahoma City, Chickasha, 
Lawton, Mangum, E] Reno, Sayre, Ana- 
darko and Altus. 


Bartlesville Students 
Receive Recognition 

Ot the student auditions held in Tulsa 
on November 1, students of Bartles- 
ville teachers received the following rec- 
ognition: students of Marjorie Bucher, 
Betty Bartram and Charles Lee received 
superior, Clark Halderson received ex- 
cellent; students of Martha Boucher, Al 
Weeks and Barbara Hancock—superior, 
Luann Bradley—excellent; students of 
Addie Maude Murrah, Susan Stone— 
superior, Patsy Lanning and Beth 
McKeehan—excellent. Those students 
who received superior ratings appeared 
on the student recital at the Northeast 
District convention which was held at 
the A. and M. College in Miami, Okla- 
homa on November 5. 

Attending the district convention 
were: Marjorie Bucher, district record- 
ing secretary, who was in charge of 
the theory panel; Martha Boucher, Jes- 
sie E, Durnell, Madge Ward, and Addie 
Maude Murrah, who served on the 
Resolutions committee. 


“Magic Flute’ Opera 
Scheduled at O. U. 

Plans have been made for a full 
production of Mozart’s opera, “The 
Magic Flute,” to be presented March 
30 and 31 on the campus of Oklahoma 
University in Holmberg Hall, Norman. 
The opera will be a joint presentation 
of the Schools of Drama, Art, and 
Music, with all singing and spoken 
roles open to any student of the Uni- 
versity who qualifies. 

Carlos Moseley, director of the School 
of Music, is chairman of the Opera 
Committee, Staging for the production 
will be under the direction of Charles 
Suggs, with scenery and lighting under 
direction of Laurence Mortensen and 
costumes designed and executed by Mrs. 
Frances Umland. 

Spencer Norton will be in charge of 
musical direction for the production and 
will conduct the performance, Members 
of the voice faculty are to prepare the 
singers for the various roles, The fac- 
ulty includes Eva Turner, great prima 
donna in her fourth year as Visiting 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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NEW MEXICO MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Robert Page, Portales 
Mrs. Fred Daniels 
Mrs. George M. Case, Clovis 

Charlemaud Curtis, 5703 Princess Jeanne, 
Mrs. A. W. Jarrett, 2734 Meadowview Road, Albuquerque 


December Concerts Given 


Among the December concerts heard 
in Albuquerque was the combined pro- 
gram of the Albuquerque Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the baton of 
Hans Lange, and the Albuquerque 
Choral Association which is directed 
by Joseph Grant. 

A Christmas program was_ heard 
nightly from December 3 to 23,, given 
by a different church in Albuquerque 
each night. The concerts were held in 
the “Band Shell,” which was built by 
local businessmen; and it is hoped that 
this tradition, begun this year, will be- 
come an annual event. 

The Platoff Don Cossacks chorus and 
dancers were again heard in Albuquer- 
que with anthems of the Greek Orth- 
odox Church, folksongs, regimental 
songs, and gay peasant dances—this 
time during the Christmas season. Ni- 
cholas Kostrukoff, conductor, who left 
Russia during the revolution, gathered 
the exiled Cossacks together 22 years 
ago, and the company has been tour- 
ing the United States since 1939. 


New Member of NMMTA 

A musician and teacher who has 
taken up residence in New Mexico is 
Sidney Cooper Gowdey (Mrs. Maurice) 
who was introduced to Albuquerque in 
November at a reception which followed 
a recital by Mrs. Gowdey at the Dan- 
felser School of Music. 

Mrs. Gowdey formerly taught piano 
at Olympic Junior College, Washington, 
and was a member of the Bremerton 
(Washington) Symphony Orchestra, 
playing both piano and viola, She 
studied music at the University of Red- 
lands, in California, and was a student 
of Alfred Miravitch of the Julliard 
School of Music, She also studied piano 
at the Stuttgart Conservatoire in Ger- 
many. 

Mrs. Gowdey was a member of the 
Washington Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and has recently become a member 


of NMMTA. 


Ten Bands Perform 

Ten high school bands together with 
the University of New Mexico band— 
a total of 555 members—performed 
during a recent Lobo football game in 
Albuquerque, and because of the large 
group the conductor, Robert Dahnert, 
directed the group from the top of a 
ladder. Schools represented by the 
bands were Highland High, St. Mary’s, 
Los Alamos, Gallup, Los Lunas, Belen, 
Grants, Mountainair, Vaughn, and all 
high school bands of Albuquerque. 
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Albuquerque 


Contest In January 


Sectional meetings have been held 
throughout the state to make final 
plans for the Young Musicians Contest 
to be held early in January. Winner of 
each section will compete late in Jan- 
uary, the final winner having all ex- 
penses paid to the convention in Okla- 
homa City, where appearance on a pro- 
gram with other state winners will be 
made. 

Mrs, Fred Daniels is state chairman. 
Sectional chairmen are Ruth Myra, 
Silver City; Dr. Morton Keston, Al- 
buquerque; R, B. Stratton, Clovis; and 
Carl Jacobs, Las Cruces. 

All NMMTA members who have not 
paid their dues are urged to do so 
immediately—or their names will be 
dropped from the Association, 


Frederick Directs 
Two Performances 


Two performances of Gabriel Faure’s 
“Requiem” were presented in Decem- 
ber by the University of New Mexico 
Chorus and Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Kurt Frederick, Soloists were 
Jane Snow, mezzo-soprano; Sherman 
Smith, bass-baritone; Joseph Grant, or- 
ganist; and Rosemary Stockton Heath, 
harpist. 
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The performances were given in both 
Santa Fe and Albuquerque. The Uni- 
versity Chorus, now consisting of one 
hundred members, has given several 
successful programs under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Frederick, who was con- 
ductor of the Albuquerque Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra for many years, 


You May Be... 


(From page 11) 


Doctors Gene Hemmle and D. 0. 
Wiley of Texas Tech are developing 
a strong department of music in that 
large state college at Lubbock. 


Shelby Collier’s International Choir 
of Wayland College, Plainview, Texas, 
was one of the featured college organ- 
izaitons at the BAPTIST CONVEN- 
TION in Fort Worth, 


Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort, president of 
the southwest division of MTNA, 
attended the recent state conventions 
of New Mexico, Arkansas, and Colo- 
rado, officially representing the Divi- 
sion. 

Evelyn Bowden, of the Department 
of Music at Ouachita College, remains 
president of the Arkansas Music 


Teachers Association for the coming 
year. 


Two well-known figures of Albuquerque relax in the ‘‘great out- 


doors.”’ 


Dr. Byrdis Danfelser (left), president of the Danfelser 


School of Music, rests with husband, Lee Danfelser, architect and 
construction engineer, whose business sagacity, according to Dr. 


the School. 


_ Byrdis, has doubtless been “‘a contributing factor’ in the success of 
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Arkansas State Music Teachers Association 


Evelyn Bowden, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas President 
Helen Lyon, Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas Treasurer 
Mrs. A. A. Harris, Arkansas A. and M., College Heights, Arkansas Editor 


Spring Clinic 
Scheduled for April 

The University of Arkansas has an- 
nounced the date of the Spring Music 
Clinic for April 17-18 and 24-25. The 
Clinic is for the benefit of all grade 
and high schoo] instrumental and vocal 
soloists. Each soloist has a _ private 
audition with one of the regular artist- 
faculty members of the University’s 
Department of Music. 

Written comments regarding the 
auditions are mailed to the teacher, 
and constructive criticism is given 
orally to each pupil. The judge will 
talk over points of performance with 
the pupil, but at no time will teaching 
methods be discussed with the students. 

The clinic is not a contest and stu- 
dent ratings are not given; but an 
attractive “Certificate of Merit” will 
be awarded to all students who display 
sufficient interest in music and who 
need encouragement for further study. 

The whole idea of the clinic audition 
is .to encourage pupils rather than 
dwell exclusively on their shortcoming. 
and mistakes. 


Choir Set for Tour 
The Harding College Chorus of Sear- 
cy will make its first extensive tour 
of the year November 25 to December 
2, Director Andy T. Ritchie has an- 
nounced, The trip will include 12 ap- 
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pearances in three states: Tennessee, 
Georgia, and Alabama. 

Forty members of the chorus have 
been chosen to make the trip. They 
will sing for various churches, religious 
music predominating in the selections 
given, They will also appear at a few 
high schools and give varied programs 
for these groups. 

The A Cappella chorus has gained a 
wide reputation through these tours; 
also through a weekly recorded pro- 
gram, “Hymns from the Harding Cam- 
pus,” which is heard over about 25 radio 
stations throughout the United States. 


Boys’ Choir 
Begins Broadcast 


The Little Rock Boys’ Club Choir, 
under direction of Mrs. Ruth Klepper 
Settle, supervisor of music in the pub- 
lice schools of Little Rock, began its 
weekly broadcasts over Station KLRA 
with a special Thanksgiving program. 
Accompanist for the Choir is Mrs, Felix 
Weatherly. 

The Choir, sponsored by the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Little Rock Boys’ Club, 
is composed of 35 boys between nine 
and 13 whose voices have not changed. 








Piano pupils of Mrs. L. S. McClintock 
of the Lakeside Public Schools, Lake 
Village, Arkansas, are also singers. In 
picture (above) they are giving their 
annual Christmas Cantata, a commun- 
ity program, which was presented dur- 
ing December. 


Rehearsals are held twice each week 
on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. 
The choir is open to all local boys who 
can qualify. 
° 
Girls’ Sextette 
Popular at A & M 
The Girls’ Sextette of the Arkansas 
A and M College Music Department has 
become an indispensable part of cam- 
pus and local civic activities, It appears 
on all types of programs. The girls 
sing for churches and other religious 
assemblies, often giving special Christ- 
\riease turn ft page 20 


Arkansas A and M’s popular Girls’ 
Sextette is directed by A. A. Harris. 
Pictured at left are (front) Volene 
Hearnsberger, Katherine Wallace, 
Joyce Johnson; and (back) Jennie Lee 
Willis, Gail O’Rear, Elizabeth Ball. 























Alabama Musie Teachers 


Esther Rennick, 3530 North 24th Street, Birmingham 
H. D. LeBaron, Montavello 

Eleanor Abercrombie, Birmingham 

Mary DeBardeleben, Talladega 


Claudia Faulk, Selma 





Association 


___......... President 

Ist Vice-President 
2nd Vice-President 
Recording Secretary 


Corresponding Secretary 


Helen White, Birmingham 
Mrs. Ruth Drago, 208 Grand Blvd., Mobile 


ASMTA Organized 
In Montgomery 


Alabama Music Teachers Association 
completed its organization in a Novem- 
ber 28 meeting in Montgomery at 
Forbes Music Hall. There were repre- 
sentatives from more than 40 of Ala- 
bama’s 76 counties, 


The meeting was presided over by 
Esther Rennick, chairman, who has 
been appointed by the Music Teachers 
National Association to form a chapter 
in Alabama, 


The objectives of the Association 
were set forth as: (1) Promotion of 
welfare of music teachers in Alabama 
through meetings, discussion, and pro- 
fessional cooperation; (2) To stimulate 
its members to greater efficiency in 
the teaching of music; (3) To encour- 
age fraternity and good fellowship in 
the teaching profession, and to promote 
the cause of music, 


Plans for a streamlined convention 
to be held in Birmingham the last week 
of March were made at the meeting. 
The convention will be held in different 
parts of the state during vacation 
months, following the initial meeting. 


The State of Alabama is to be 
divided into ten districts with a di- 
rector for each district. Plans are to 
be developed for an annual Musical 
Miniature in each district, with pupils 
being selected, from all classes of stu- 
dents, and all ages, to appear at the 
annual convention, A state-wide piano 
festival, with children of all ages per- 
forming on half a dozen or more pianos 
is a main project for the near future. 


Workshops for Alabama teachers in 
Alabama, to be held at least once a 
year, were sanctioned, and much talk 
about the plans for such events was on 
the agenda. 


It was unanimously agreed to co- 
operate with all worthy musical organ- 
izations, and in particular to develop a 
close relationship with the Music 
Teachers National Association with 
which the Alabama Chapter is associ- 
ated. The February Convention, to be 
held in Cincinnati, was stressed by the 
chairman and several members who 
had enjoyed and profited by attending 
a National meeting. 


The Southwestern Musician was 
adopted by the Association, and will 


be enjoyed every month as our activi- . 


ties are listed from every section of 
the State. The members will also re- 
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Esther Rennick, pianist-teacher, composer, 
writer, past president of Birmingham’s MTA 
and other music clubs, forged statewide in- 
terest among musicians to the extent of per- 
fecting Alabama MTA at a meeting called in 
Montgomery, November 28. She was elected 
president. 

AMTA is 
MTNA, 


organized as an affiliate of 


CONGRATULATIONS, AMTA! 
The long-sought Alabama Music 
Teachers Association, through the 
dynamic leadership of Esther Ren- 
nick and loyal helpers, is now a 
reality. SM is the official maga- 
zine. 
| AMTA can be a great force for 
| professional development for the 
|| Applied Musie Teachers of the 
state. Its strength, its effective- 
|| ness will depend largely on the loy- 
|| alty and activity of each individual 
member. States which have such 
| an Association attest to its ser- 
vice. Alabama’s hundreds of Ap- 





plied Music Teachers will make 
AMTA work. SM will go “all out” 
to assist. 

A prosperous 1953 for each of 
you!—H. Grady Harlan. 








IMPORTANT! 

Our National MTA meeting will 
be held in Cincinnati February 19-22, 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel. Our 
AMTA Convention in March, to be 
held in Birmingham, will be stream- 
lined in order to hold meetings only 
when the Alabama Musicators Asso- 
ciation—to which many of us belong 
—has nothing on its agenda. 

It is hoped we can bring a National 
music educator to our convention 
each year for the purpose of holding 
a workshop. 














_.Treasurer 
State Reporter 


ceive The American Music Teacher 
magazine five times a year from our 
national headquarters in New York. 

A great deal of enthusiasm was ex- 
pressed by the forty-or-more teachers 
who came from over the State to help 
organize the work and to become 
charter members. We are beginning 
with 51 paid-up members, and 20 ap- 
plications from teachers over the state 
who could not attend the meeting. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 

Esther Rennick of Birmingham was 
elected president from the floor, The 
following were voted on as a slate 
presented by the nominating com- 
mittee, composed of Rebecca White of 
Alexander City, chairman; Prof, Sam 
Gagliano, Birmingham; and Miss Fay 
Young, Gardendale: 

H, D. LeBaron, Montavello, 1st vice- 
president; Eleanor Abercrombie, Bir- 
mingham, 2nd Vice-President; Mary 
DeBardeleben, Talladega, recording 
secretary; Claudia Faulk, Selma, cor- 
responding secretary; Helen White, 
Birmingham, treasurer; Emerson Van 
Cleave, State Supervisor, Montgomery, 
consultant; Mrs. Philip Speir, Green- 
ville, dean; Dr. Frank M. Church, 
Snead College, Boaz, historian; Kate 
Mims Smith, Anniston, parliamen- 
tarian; and Ruth Drago, Mobile, state 
reporter, 

Standing Committee Chairmen: Dr. 
Hubert Liverman, A.P.I., Auburn, 
certification; Grace Mangum, Mont- 
gomery, legislative; Mrs, Violet Ervin, 
State Teachers College, Troy, educa- 
tional; Mrs. S. H, Vaught, Fort Payne, 
program steering; Vina Pitts Christian, 
Sylacauga, district miniatures; and 
Imogene Hendrix, Decatur, year books. 


New AMTA Members 
(Not listed before) 


Mr. W. S. Collins, Auburn; Mrs. G. 
S. Chamliss, Greenville; Mrs. W. E. 
Brown, Dothan; Mrs. W. H. Curtwright, 
Tuskeegee; Mrs. A. L. Drago, Mobile; 
Alma Stockmar Hall, Birmingham; 
Imogene Hendrix, Decatur; Mrs. James 
C. Keeton, Cherokee; Mrs. S. D. Kay- 
lor, Talladega; Mrs. H. J. McGraw, Vin- 
cent; Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, Selma; 
Mrs. W. C. Smith, Dothan. 

Mrs. Nicole Tordeur Smith, Birming- 
ham; Mrs. Robert Johnson, Parrish; 
Marguerite Groover, Birmingham; Kate 
Mims Smith, Anniston; Mrs. John S. 
Evans, Montgomery; Mrs. George E. 
Jackson, Sheffield; Mrs. H. N. Eddins, 
Tuscaloosa; Mrs. Dorothy Parrish, 
Greenville; Mrs. Leslie Ponder, Dade- 
ville, Lotta Belden, Birmingham. 


(Please turn to page 29) 
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Texas Musie Teachers Association 


Scholarships Awarded 


Music scholarships for 1952-53 have 
been awarded 13 students at the Uni- 
versity of Texas through the Fine Arts 
Foundation, Dean E, William Doty of 
the College of Fine Arts has announced. 

“For the first time in the history 
of the music department, money has 
been available to help a few of the 
many deserving students who must 
have financial aid to continue their edu- 
cation,” Dean Doty said, “In the past, 
we’ve had to turn these people away.” 

The University Board of Regents set 
up the Fine Arts Foundation in 1950 to 
provide an agency for private contri- 
butions to the arts. 


“Our goal is to build up a fund from 
which we can regularly award scholar- 
ships, and thus do away with a problem 
which has been with the College since 
the beginning—our inability to help 
talented students pay for the expensive 





Jack Frederick Kilpatrick, SMU’s prolific 
Cherokee Indian composer-in-residence, had 
two new works presented-at an all-Kilpat- 
rick program at the sixth Fine Arts Chamber 
Music concert in Dallas last summer. 


training that a career in the arts en- 
tails,” Dr. Doty explained. 

The scholarships announced were 
provided through gifts of individuals 
and business firms to the Fine Arts 
Foundation, Many of the donors speci- 
fied that their contributions be used 
for scholarships. Others have made it 
possible for the University to send fac- 
ulty members and performing groups 
to Texas communities, thus making the 
fine arts available to audiences who 
otherwise could not support such a pro- 
gram. 

The College of Fine Arts itself has 
contributed to the Foundation by spon- 
soring benefit concerts, Students and 
faculty members have donated both 
time and money to build the fund. 
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Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, President 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 





Mrs. Pat O’Reilly is the president of 
Dallas’ MTA. 





William Hargrave 


Report on 
Student Affiliates 


Amarillo with 161 student members 
now leads in the number of Student 
Affiliates of TMTA. Mrs. Lois Oliver 
of Austin has the largest single group 
and Mrs. Elizabeth S. Morris of Ama- 
rillo the next largest. During Novem- 
ber 495 membership cards were mailed 
to Student Affiliates in Amarillo, Waco, 
Austin, Dallas, Temple, Devine, Corsi- 
cana and Philips by Student Affiliate 
Chairman, Mrs. Curtis C. Smith, 3109 
Trice Avenue, Waco. 


Announcements regarding auditions 
for the appearance of a Texas Student 
Affiliate on a program of the South- 
western Division Convention to be held 
in Tulsa in March were sent to local 
presidents by Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, 
president of the Texas Music Teachers 
Association. 


Waco Student Affiliates presented 
Albert Russell, organist, at a recital] in 
November. The recital was sponsored 


by the Waco MTA. 


Hargrave Gives Recital 


William Hargrave, formerly with the 
Metropolitan Opera Association and 
now prominent as recitalist, opera 
singer and teacher in Fort Worth, 
presented a November recital which 
featured several local artists. 

Those who shared honors with Har- 
grave in the recital were Nancy West- 
land, Bernice Whitemore, Lynn Odom, 
Mrs. Wm. Charbonneau, Carolyn Leo- 
nard, Michele Baran, Dolores Emmett, 
Kathleen Douglass, J. Walker, Hugh 
Mainard, Roberta Short and Mary Jane 
Overman. James Robinson was accom- 
panist. 





Dr. Wm. E. Jones, professor of voice at 
TSCW in Denton and past-president-organizer 
of the Texas Association of Music Schools, 
has prepared a HANDBOOK on administering 
Voice Workshops from the standpoint of the 
young singing student, predicated to combine 
class instruction with private lessons. 


Carl Venth 
Music Featured 


At the 11th Fine Arts Festival spon- 
sored by the College of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Texas, during November, 
compositions by Carl Venth, the Ger- 
man composed who later became an 
American, were presented. 

Venth was born in 1860, in Cologne, 
Germany, and at the age of twelve 
entered the Friederich Wilhelm Gym- 
nasium, At Cologne Conservatory he 
studied under Hiller, Jensen, and Japha; 
and later, the Brussels Conservatory 
under Dupont. He studied violin with 
Henry Wieniawski, and was in fact his 
last pupil. In Paris he knew Massenet 
and played under Offenbach. 

He came to America in 1880, and five 
years later he received citizenship. He 


(Please turn to page 25 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Four Hundred Centers from Coast to Coast, and Cuba 


Irl Allison, Mus. D., Founder-President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texag 


DEAR SOUTHWESTERN: 


Carlyle Seymour started in Guild 
auditions as a little girl entered by 
her mother, Mrs. J. C. Seymour, in 
Wilmington, North Carolina. She won 
the Rollins Scholarship and _ studied 
with Walter Charmbury. While obtain- 
ing her M. A. at Columbia University, 
she studied with Edwin Hughes and 
won a large cash prize in the Guild 
artist category. 


Carlyle’s husband, Ronald Hodges, 
is on a Western tour at present, having 
also coached his programs with Mr. 
Hughes. Recently the two young pian- 
ists gave the Army Collaboration Pro- 
gram sponsored by Phi Beta. (Carlyle 
was president of the Metropolitan chap- 
ter in 1951.) She will give a program 
of her own in January under auspices 
of Phi Beta. 


Mary King, another pupil of Edwin 
Hughes, played the Beethoven con- 
certo with the Babylon, Long Island 
Symphony, with Christos Vrinides con- 
ducting. Jeannine Romer, scholarship 
graduate of Rollins College who has 
worked during the past year with Mr. 
Hughes, has broadcast on WNYC, and 





Carlyle Seymour 


will play for the Atlanta Women’s Club 
in January. 


Luisa Stojowski (Mme. Sigismond 
Stojowski) was the guest of Mieczys- 
law Horszowski at the Paderewski 
birthday dinner of the Leschetizky As- 
sociation. Later she played the Pade- 
rewski 


WYNC 


violin and piano sonata on 
with Ronald Murat, violinist. 


Nadia Reisenberg played at the Frick 
Museum with the Budapest Quartet. 


Grace White, Editor 


527 W. 12lst St. New York, N. Y. 


Her Guild prize pupil, Gershen Koni- 
kow, gave a recital with Sylvia Rosen- 
berg, violinist, at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts. 


Bessie Ryan, national chairman of 
the Guild’s International Recording 
Festival, is president of the Illinois 
Music Teachers Association. Kimball 
Hall was the setting for her Mac- 
Dowell Birthday Fund recital which 
featured the “Berman Family” heard 
in Texas last year. All five of the 
Bermans are pupils of Miss Ryan. 


Clara Loudenslager, president of the 
Ohio State Music Teachers Association 
said in a recent interview: “The orig- 
inal idea started by Irl Allison of 
non-competitive auditions has been, and 
continues to be, a splendid idea for 
the average pupil and presents goals 
within the reach of all.” 


Special Discussion 


The most discussed subjects in New 
York this winter are: the American 
Composer—what to do to get his works 
played, how good are they when they 
are played—and most of all, how to 


(Next page please) 








EDWIN HUGHES 


Leading Exponent of Leschetizky; Executive 
Secretary of National Music Council; Presi- 
dent of the Bohemians; Leader in New York 
musical life. 


" 
9 National Guild of Piano Teachers is an active and 


valuable organization for raising and maintaining of high stan- 


dards in piano playing and piano study. Its nation-wide audi- 


tions give both student and teacher well-defined goals to aim for. 


Young pianists entering the auditions do not compete with each 


other, but with high standards of performance, on levels which 


advance each yeor. Piano teachers who do not belong to the 


Guild would do well to look into its purposes and achievements. 


The enormous expansion of its praiseworthy activities and the 


accomplishments of its student members are undeniable indica- 


tions of musical growth in our country.” 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 
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Box 1113 


Edwin Hughes 


FOUNDED BY IRL ALLISON, M.A., MUS. D. 


in 1929 
AUSTIN, TEAS 
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TMTA ... (From page 23) 





Dr. T. Smith McCorkle, state president of TMTA, was honored guest at a 
recent meeting of the Dallas MTA Board. In front row (left to right): Susan 
Hamman Allen, Ist vice-president; Mrs. Pat O’Reilly, president; Dr, T. Smith 
McCorkle; Ruby K. Lawrence, secretary-treasurer and Kathleen Fain, 2nd vice- 
president. In back row: Dorothy Brin Crocker, Frances Deaderick Stuart, Doris 
Comstock, Louise Bianchi, Mary Evans Brown, Mrs, E, J. Hammann, and Cornelia 
Baird. Not shown in picture: Eugenia Robinson and Virginia France, past 


president. 


TMTA . .. from p. 23 

became concert manager of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera in 1884, and four years 
later organized Venth College, For 
three years he conducted the Brooklyn 
Symphony Orchestra with Metropolitan 
Opera personnel. To all these activities 
he added his own string quartet. Yet, 
encouraged by Anton Seidl, he found 
time for composing. 

From 1891 to 1893 he was conductor 
of the first all-professional Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, In 1913 he became 
Dean of the Fine Arts Department of 
Texas Women’s College, now Wesleyan 
College. Venth organized and conducted 
the Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra 
until World War I brought it to an 
end. 

In 1921 Venth removed to San An- 
tonio to become Dean of Westmoreland 
University. There he died seven years 
later. 


National Guild... 


(From page 24) 


get repeat performances. The next 
most discussed subject is the Young 
Artist: are there too many of him... 
how to give him performances .. . is 
it possible to create many new audi- 
ences ? 


Josephine Fry 


Sad indeed was the sudden passing 
from New York’s musical scene of 
Miss Josephine Fry, beloved as presi- 
dent of the Piano Congress, one of 
original movers of the Interstate Coun- 
cil, always cheerful piano teacher and 
organist. She leaves a sister in New 
York and a brother in Detroit. Many 
distinguished musicians paid their final 
respects at her funeral. She was pop- 
ular as adjudicator for the Guild. 


HOUSTON CONSERVATORY 
Superbly Located in the Residential Area of Houston 
Artist Teachers — Modern Studios 


Complete Offering for B. Mus. Degree—Accredited by 
State Department of Education 


Member 
Texas Association of Music Schools 


For Information 


MOZART HAMMOND, President 


3614 Montrose Blvd. 


Houston 6, Texas 











TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Member Texas Association of Music Schools 


DONALD W. BELLAH. B.M., M.M., 
Chairman Division of Fine Arts 








New kittie! 


MISC FOR CLARE 


Caralog No 4 


MUSIC FOR CLARINET 








The world’s most compre- 
hensive catalog of Music 
for Clarinet. 


Edited and graded by 
WALTER E. COCHRANE 


riere are a few f the more than 60 


STUDIES 
THIRTY CAPRICES 
Grade 5 E. Cavallini 1.00 
THIRTY-TWO STUDIES FOR CLARINET 
Grade 4 C. Rose 1.00 
TWENTY STUDIES FROM WORKS 
OF RODE 
Grades 4-5 (Arr. H. Bettoney) 1.00 
DAILY EXERCISES 
Grade 3 H. Klose .50 


TWENTY STUDIES FROM WORKS 
OF KREUTZER AND FIORILLO 


Grade 5 H. Klose .75 
CHARACTERISTIC STUDIES 
Grade 4 H. Klose 1,00 
DUETS 
DUET (Op. 8) 

Grade 3 G. Sobeck .60 
DUETS FOR TWO CLARINETS {in 2 books) 
Grades 2-3 C. Richter Ea. 1.00 


TWO GRAND DUETS IN THE 
STYLE OF STUDIES 
Grade 4 E. Cavallini Ea. 1.20 


A COLLECTION OF SOLOS 
With Piano Accompaniment 


PEARLS OF THE OLD MASTERS 
Grades 2-3 
Selected and Revised by Harry Bettoney 
12 selections by Rameau, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Gossec, Lully. Weber. Pergolese, 
Handel, Sacchini and Gretry. 
Solo part .75 Piano part 1.00 Complete 1.50 


stions 


Copies of any of the above publi 


will be sent to qualified teachers on 3U 
day approva 

Note: When requesting your free 
Catalog No. 4, please write to Depart 
ment 11. 


The Cun 
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dy-BETTONEY Co., Inc. 
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Book Notes 


VARIETY MUSIC CAVALCADE. Ju- 


lius Mattfield. Prentice-Hall, N. Y., 
$10. 
Here is a complete chronology of 


music published in the United States, 
giving complete title, composer, libret- 
tist, publisher and date of copyright, 
and with references to contemporane- 
ous events both culturally and politi- 
cally. 

Julius Mattfield, as director of the 
Music Library for CBS, has faced the 
problem daily, for many years, of un- 
tangling this otherwise confused and 
intricate pattern. The only book of its 
kind, this is an indispensable reference 
book for newspapers, magazines, mu- 
sic publishers, radio and TV stations, 
writers, critics, all music libraries, pro- 
gram arrangers, music directors—for 
everyone, in fact, interested in the cul- 
tural growth of the United States. 
Its 637 pages comprise the greatest 
contribution to society of its kind. 
MUSIC IN MEXICO. Dr. Robert Ste- 
venson. Thos. Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. $5. 





The first complete history of Mexi- 
can Music in the English language de- 
velops two major topics: (1) Early 
Aboriginal Music in Mexico; and (II) 
The Transplanting of European Mu- 
sical Culture. 


The author, pianist-composer-writer- 
lecturer, holds degrees from both Har- 
vard and Yale Universities. He has 
held positions in both the University 
of Texas and of California. In 1949- 
1950, he held a grant from the Mexican 
government for the purpose of pre- 
paring this book. During subsequent 
months, he traveled and studied in 
Spain and was able to unearth several 
unknown documents bearing on the 
history of music in Mexico during the 
colonial period. 


In this work Dr. Stevenson has 
provided the music scholar with “the 
only complete history of Mexican mu- 
sic from Aztec times to the present.” 
Its sale should be immediate for every 
American library, as well as for the 
erudite musician. 














FOR FREE CATALOG AND NAME OF YOUR DEALER, WRITE LEBLANC, KENOSHA, WIS. 








ELEANOR LONG, well-known young con- 
tralto and teacher of Chicago, was an artist 
student at Aspen Institute in Colorado last 
summer. 


ASMTA... 


(From page 21) 


mas and Easter programs. Lions’, Ro- 
tary, and other civic clubs in the sur- 
rounding area often depend on the 
Sextette for special performances, 
The Sextette also often accompanies 
the college president on speaking en- 
gagements. It sings at alumni and 
school meetings, and is popular for its 
novelty numbers as well as for sacred, 
semi-classical and classical selections. 


The Sextette is directed by Mr. A. 
A. Harris, associate professor of Music 
at the College, and was organized by 
him four years ago. Mrs. Harris is 
coach-accompanist for the group, which 
presently includes Joyce Johnson and 
Katherine Wallace, sopranos; Volene 
Hearnsberger and Gail O’Rear, second 
sopranos; and Elizabeth Bell and Jen- 
nie Lee Willis, altos. 


Presents Gospel Songs 


The Ouachita College Choir recently 
presented a full evening program of 
gospel songs in the church auditorium 
of the South Highland Baptist Church 
of Little Rock. 

The 45-voice choir is directed by Pro- 
fessor Fred Becker. The choir has made 
several appearances throughout Arkan- 
Sas and many of the neighboring states. 


Start the New Year right .. . Check with 
our Advertisers for your teaching needs! 








ROBERT HOFFMAN 


concert pianist 
Acclaimed in America & Europe 
Southwest Management: 


Dolly Lynch Concerts, Box 783 


Amarillo, Texas 
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FORWARD WITH BANDSMEN 


Dr. William W. Wendtland 
Director of Music — Cuero High School 
Cuero, Texas 


Much has been written for and 
against the marching band in the public 
school music program, Many directors 
take the stand that a marching band 
is of no value to the instrumental 
program, while others believe that it 
is the most important part of the 
music program, Let us view the pro- 
gram from both sides and see if both 
views are not warranted. 


In order to have an excellent march- 
ing band, the first requisite is to drill 
thoroughly the band in marching tech- 
niques, This writer believes strongly 
that too much time cannot be spent 
in the required face movements; 
namely, left-face, right-face, about- 
face, parade-rest, and attention, Too 
many of us overlook these prerequisites 
before we move our band out in “full 
steam.” Thus, we find that when we 
get ready to learn our contest require- 
ments, our boys and girls have tough 
sailing in the mastering of the above 
essentials for contest competition. All 
of our movements have their basis in 
the above-named exercises and the 
mastery of these requires precise drill 
over a long period of time. 


Some of us have expressed the senti- 
ment that learning nine required con- 
test maneuvers is nearly an impossi- 
bility in an already crowded football 
season which contains from nine to 
eleven games, I agree heartily. Yet, 
since many of us have our eyes on the 
Sweepstakes Division (that is, first in 
marching, concert playing and sight- 
reading) it is necessary that we do— 
and do to the best of our ability—learn 
the above-discussed requirements. 


A good plan to follow is to work on 
one precision requirement per week, 
for ten or eleven weeks, so that the 
maneuvers will not stack up in the last 
week or so before the contest. Then it 
is simple to put the exercises together, 
plus special acts, or stunts that have 
already been performed during the 
football season. If such a plan is faith- 
fully worked out, the marching pro- 
gram in the majority of cases is ready 
for the contest on schedule. The above 
works especially well for the directors 
who need to present pageantry all 


JACOB EISENBERG 


Teacher of Piano 


Author of: 
“Weight and Relaxation in Piano Playing”’ 
“Natural Technics in Piano Mastery” 


’ (Annotated Collection—23 
mposi‘ions) 
“The New Hanon 
works on 
“Artisiry in Piano Mastery” 


312 77th Street (UNion 3-7281) 
North Bergen, N. J. : 


Abe hrrrsrAA’. 
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>) 


and other pedagogical 


(20 minutes by bus from Times Square) 
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season in order to please the football 
crowds, 


Each community is different, and the 
question of precision versus pageantry 
must be determined by the director. 
Complying with the interests of the 
community, I am sure you have heard 
it remarked that “more people see the 
band at one football game than at all 
the concerts that can be played in one 
school year!” Such is indeed true in 
many cases—and performing at foot- 
ball games is one of the finest ways to 
sell the band to the public. However, 
one must guard against sacrificing 
musicianship for marching, since the 


making of musicians is a major ob- 
jective of the school music program. 

Many directors have the idea that 
the concert band is completely ruined 
by marching for three to four months 
every school year. But marching can 
be constructive, provided the director 
adheres to the following: 

First, sound fundamentals of musi- 
cianship should be taught during every 
and any football season (that is, em- 
bouchure, breathing, attack and release, 
chromatics, octave jumps, intervals and 
slow moving arpeggios). 

Second, the band should not limit 
itself to ten or twelve numbers during 
the football season and “call it day,” 
so far as musicianship or concert play- 
ing is concerned. The band should read 
as many numbers during this period 
as it does in a concert season. After 
all, a band that cannot read is a band 
that cannot play! 
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BOGER PIANO STUDIOS 
Arkansas City and Oxford, Kansas 
Eva Jeanette Boger, Director 


Oxford students enjoyed a meeting 
of the Minor Chord club, November 15, 
with piano solos by Jimmy Butter- 
worth, Marilyn Knapp, Patricia Woods, 
James Titus, Lou Ellen Lee, and Karen 
Woods. Also a saxophone solo by 
Marilyn Knapp, and guest soloist, Rob- 
ert Pinks, violinist. Karen Chamberlain 
reported on Music in the Congo from 
the October issue of Southwestern Mu- 
sician. 


Two special programs were given by 
students of the Arkansas City studio. 
October 29, and November 19, Those 
appearing on the program were The 
Four O’Clock’s—Rebecca Belt, Kathy 
Estes, Elaine Lord, David Lord and 
Carolyn Campbell, who opened the No- 
vember 19th program, Other students 
appearing on the two programs were: 





Southern College 
of Fine Arts 


This College has an unex- 
celled staff of more than 25 
artist instructors 

and 
Offers all levels of applied 
Music, and the full curricula 
leading to the B.M.E. and B.M. 
Degrees in keeping with stan- 
dards set up by the accredit- 
ing Association of both the 
state and of the national agen- 
cies. 
Tuitions are reasonable. Many 
veterans have studied and are 
now studying in this college. 


Address the President’s Office: 


HOMER F. SPRINGFIELD, 
B. A.. M. Mus., Mus. D. 


911 Lovett Blvd. Houston, Texas 








Cheryl Bixler, Jimmie Brown, Larry 
Samms, Barbara Jean Coffman, Mary 
Todd, Pamela Higby, Shirley Reid, Fan- 
chone de Armand, Karen Chamberlain, 
Jonalou Heitman, Patricia Woods, 
Marilyn Knapp, Marilyn Newton, John 
Ghramm, Jeri Sue McLaughlin, Fred 
Neet, and Diana Kay Brown, a student 
of assistant-teacher Donald Russell. 

Dr. Leo Podolsky conducted a piano 
clinic at Miss Boger’s home, November 
12, and many students from Oxford 
and Arkansas City attended. 

Students are looking forward to a 
program in January by members who 





are extension students in the Sher- 
wood Music School. 
OMTA... 
(From page 19) 
Professor of Voice; Joseph Benton, 


former leading tenor with the Met and 
opera groups abroad; and Richard 
Rivers, formerly with the New York 
City Center Opera Company. 
Participating also will be the Uni- 
versity Symphony Orchestra, Robert 
Ross, conductor; and the University 
Chorus, Chester Francis, conductor. 





New Work Broadcast 
By O. C. Symphony 

The Oklahoma City Symphony, Guy 
Fraser Harrison conducting, presented 
on it’s regular Sunday Evening Inter- 
national broadcast over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System a performance of 
Spencer Norton’s Motet: “Venite Jubi- 
late.” The 200 voice University of 
Oklahoma Chorus was invited to join 
the orchestra for the presentation of 
the work, Norton is a member of the 
faculty of the School of Music of the 
University of Oklahoma at Norman. 

The new work received it’s first per- 
formance at the University this Spring 
on the School of Music’s “Music by 
Living Composers” festival with the 
composer conducting the University 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus. 

The regular weekly broadcasts of the 
Oklahoma City Symphony take place 
every Sunday at 9:00 P.M. and are 
heard in Oklahoma from station KOCY. 





FINE 


Piano Ensemble 


For Further Inform 


MARY HARDIN - BAYLOR COLLEGE 

ARTS CONSERVATORY 

Institutional Member National Association Schools of Music 
and Texas Association of Music Schools 


Bachelor of Music degree with a major in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, and Music 
Education. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Applied Music. Lessons available 
in string and wind instruments, percussion instruments, Cello, Harp, Piano Normal, 


ttion, Address Dr. A. C. Gettys, Acting President, Belton, Texas 
WALTER GILEWICZ, Mus.D., Director 








Dallas 





SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Large Distinguished Faculty 
Extensive Performance and Practice Teaching 
Undergraduate and Graduate Degree Curriculums 
Address Inquiries to Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Dean 


5, Texas 
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MICROGROOVE 
MUSIC 


George Anson 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth 


ANDRES SEGOVIA RECITAL, Andres 
Segovia, guitar. DECCA DL 9633. 
BECK: Concerto for Viola and Orches- 
tra. Walter Kagi, viola, with L’Or- 
chestre de la Suisse Romande con- 
ducted by Jean Meylan coupled with 

REICHAL: Concertino for Piano and 
Orchestra. Christiane Montandon, 
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Great Man... 
(From page 13) 


by the very qualities which I have just 
admired in his work—for he felt his 
academic shortcomings very seriously. 
The apparent crudeness in the orches- 
tration of his larger works led him into 
technical investigations, the fruits of 
which he could never really apply to 
his expression, for its pattern was de- 
pendent upon spontaneity and imme- 
diate creation. Gershwin’s attempts to 
“cultivate” his larger works only attest 
to his own lack of personal self-under- 
standing. A _ reorchestration of the 
Rhapsody would destroy a wonder-filled 
youthful traffic of unpolished sound. 
Do this, and you take away the foun- 
dation of his music. 


Arnold Schoenberg realized this when 
he said: 
There are a number of composers, se- 
rious (as they believe) or not (as I 
know), who learned to add notes to- 
gether. But they are only serious on ac- 
count of a perfect lack of humor and 
soul . . . It seems to me beyond doubt 
that Gershwin was an innovator. What 
he has done with rhythm, harmony and 
melody is not merely style—but the 
impression is that of an improvisation 
with all the merits and shortcomings ap- 
pertaining to this kind of production.” 
Most certainly this statement is not 
meant in a derogatory sense. Rather it 
is a mature reflection on the very es- 
sence of Gershwin’s music—possessing 
a degree of objectivity that the com- 
poser could never obtain. Gershwin was 
too wrapped up in the momentum of 
his own life to be able to perceive 
the basic factors that determine the 
unique qualities of his work. 


There is a form of sweet madness 
in the modern city, peculiar to the 
sophisticated naivete of “modern” man. 
This madness is best expressed in some 
of the more accelerated portions of 
Gershwin’s larger works and in the 
piano recordings that he made of his 
own songs. Here, quite finally, is the 
utter abandon necessary to capture 
this quality. 


One is at once reminded of the mon- 
tage city sequences in F. W. Murnan’s 
classic film, “Sunrise.” Here the fren- 
zied undulations of a mass of pleasure- 
seeking persons is displayed vividly; 
the discordant girations of pulsating 
Negro and white jazz orchestras 
mixed with an ever-changing sea of 
faces . . . some young and polished, 
with tight coats for the men and fringe- 
encircled dresses for the women; oth- 
ers old and desperate, dancing vigor- 
ously in the swirl of their own bodies. 


However, above and beyond this 
scene, there is a second sense, as ex- 
pressed by the two country lovers, an 
objective sentiment, regarding it all 
with poetic vision, extracting beauty 
from noise—the wrestle of the metrop- 
olis. And so, in Murnan’s film a musical 
undercurrent, a theme of fluctuating 
sentiment, persists in spite of, and 
because of, the madness of this city. 
The pleasure seekers are viewed semi- 
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AMTA... 


(From page 22) 
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Dr. Frank M. Church, distinguished or- 
ganist and educator, retired from the Snead 
College faculty at Boaz, Alabama, after hav- 
ing served as Professor of Music for 10 
years. He is making his home with his son, 
George, in Phoenixville. Pa. 

Well-known in Europe as organist and 
composer, Dr. Church plans to visit London 
in March, After that, it is hoped he will find 
time to do some composing. 


philosophically, and the romance of 
their actions is forever with us. So it 
is in Gershwin’s music. 


Perhaps there are some who have 
already begun to categorize George 
Gershwin, to place him as representa- 
tive of a particular era. There is 
danger in any type of over-simplifi- 
cation. What George Gershwin repre- 
sented was George Gershwin—and the 
public need for George Gershwin. In 
this sense, he was the spokesman for 


a particular time. But in a larger 
sense, his was the keen individual per- 
ception of a world of modern youth 
—where a hungry poet must search in 
the moving mass of peoples and cities 
for his stimulus: 


“IT frequently hear music in thé 
very heart of noise a sort 
of musical kaleidoscope of Amer 
ica—of our vast melting pot 
of our tncomparable national 
pep, our bliss, our blues, our 
metropolitan madness 
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Things To... 

(From page 12) 
justments in the vocal 
pronouncing words. 

A third cause of wrong notes is a 
poor or dormant harmonic sense, Our 
harmonic system is not inborn, There- 
fore, it is quite possible for some pupils 


apparatus in 
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to be totally unaware of playing wrong 
notes, Unless he is actually tone deaf, 
the harmonic sense of the pupil can be 
developed—but it may be a rather slow 
growth, 


He can be trained to play very simple 


chord progressions, such as the follow- 
ing: 





9 


1e 


in several keys, and this will gradually 
develop a harmonic feeling which will 
increase his accuracy. This will also 
help the pupil who seems unable to re- 
member the signature while playing a 
piece. Playing the scale in which the 
piece is written helps, but too often the 
scale is one thing, and the piece an- 
other. 


The one sure way to train a pupil to 
carry the signature throughout a piece 





is to have him read the notes, being 
very careful to name the altered notes 
without hesitation. If he says “F—I 
mean, F-sharp,” it should be counted 
wrong, because F-sharp came on second 
thought instead of first. Pupils who 
cannot remember accidentals through- 


(Please turn to page 32) 
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Drive, New York City. 
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Teacher of Piano, Associate 
719 Steinway Hall, 


TAYLOR, Bernard—Teacher ging, Jui 
liard School of Music, New York City, Pesntord 


of Sin 


Summer School. Member American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, National Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12lst 
St., New York City. 


OKLAHOMA 

COLLAR, Helen—Piano Dept., Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, 18284 S. 19th St., Chickasha, 
Oklahoma. 

RICKER, Herbert—B.A., B.M., M.M., Concert 
Pianist - Composer - Teacher. Studio: 716 NW 
19th St., (Guest Teacher, Sherwood Music 
School, Chicago). Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music - Sorority, 
Ruth Row Clutcher (Mrs. John) National Pres- 


ident, 21 Kent Road, Upper Darby. 
UTAH 
CLARK, Allie W.—Voice Teacher-Repertoire. 
1113 North 9th East, Provo, Utah. 
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Forum... 
(From page 18) 


work week. I, too, agree on the figure 
of thirty hours. I think a _ teacher 
working thirty hours per week is, as 
you said just now, making a comfort- 
able living. 

Chairman: A little arithmetic is in 
order here: Mrs. Binkley’s suggestions 
amount to a “salary” of $75 a week, 
or $300 a month. Using the suggested 
figure of $2 per half-hour and the 
thirty hour work-week, the music 
teacher with a full load will make $120 
a week, or $480 per month. Mr. Hilty’s 
recommended $2.50 figure will net a 
teacher who works thirty hours per 
week, $150, or $600 per month. 

If we consider that these figures 
can be multiplied by only nine to rep- 
resent a year’s earnings, we can un- 
derstand better their significance: The 
lowest figure amounts to $2700 for 
the year and the highest to $5400. Of 
course, there is always some loss 
through pupils dropping out and the 
class not being filled to the full thirty 
hours. But these figures above do com- 
pare favorably with the salary earn- 
ings of other teachers. For example, 
most public school teachers work 
slightly longer hours per week and, 
in this area, earn about $3300 on the 
average. Those holding higher degrees, 
of course, average higher incomes. 

Your Panel cordially invites further 
comments and suggestions from all 


readers on this matter. 
es 


Things To... 
(From page 30) 

out a measure should be trained to read 
some of those measures before playing. 
In that way they will develop a habit 
which will serve them well in all their 
playing but particularly in sight play- 
ing. 

Mistakes in time, which are so dis- 
tressing, usually stem from improper 
counting. Many pupils count, but not 
too many can set and maintain a 
steady, even beat throughout a piece. 
They have a tendency to slow down 
when the notes are more difficult and 
speed up in easier parts, For this rea- 
son, counting aloud and evenly must be 
started as soon as notes of different 
values are met and continued through 
the course. 

Perhaps the easiest and surest way 
is to have the beginner first point to 
each note and count. This seems to 
impress more surely that half notes are 
twice as long as quarter notes. After 
this, the pupil should count and clap— 
then count and play. This means hun- 
dreds of repetitions of “I must hear you 
count,” but the steady, even beat will 
serve aS a sort of inner metronome. 

Mistakes can be extremely jarring 
and irritating. But the teacher who 
looks back of them for the cause can 
achieve a greater peace of mind by 
doing something to prevent these mis- 
takes, and at the same time give the 
pupil an invaluable foundation for 





musical development. 
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America’s Most Wanted Piano 
Course Because It Gives You More 


The JOHN THOMPSON 


MODERN COURSE FOR THE PIANO 
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DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 
S Compare! 


Comparison Proves That Music Teachers Receive 
MORE VALUE in The JOHN THOMPSON GRADED 
COURSE Than in Methods that Require TWICE As 
Many Books 


Compare the Results 


You obtain from an 84 and 96-page Thompson Book and what 
you pay for 32 and 48-page books that require two and three 
books to cover the same distance with your pupil. 


Thinking “Jeachers 


Are making this comparison, not only to produce better students, 
but to keep down the cost of music education to pupils. 
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REFERENCE COPY e 
JOHN THOMPSON'S i 
*‘'TEACHING LITTLE FINGERS TO PLAY'’ ie 
3 
THIS FORM MUST BE USED TO OBTAIN FREE COPY Bs 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO., 124 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio ee 
Gentlemen: As a recognized Piano Teacher, I should like you to send me one copy * 
without cost or obligation, of John Thempson’s, ‘Teaching Little Fingers To Play.” a 
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ADDRESS ie 
city __STATE 
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BETTER 


By Comparison 
With The Best 


The 
John W. Schaum 
Piano Course 


At All Music Stores 
FR E E — (112 pages) 


Schaum Manual 


BELWIN 


Rockville, Centre 
L.I., New York 


























“The 55 gold medals and $1382.00 in Cash Prizes for Further Study plus 
$1382.00 which I as their teacher received last spring, which enabled me 
to enter Monte Hill Davis and Mary Nan Hudgins in the Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, Music Competition last summer in which they won 4th and 10th 
places, further revealed to me the amazing possibilities offered piano 
pupils and teachers by the National Guild of Piano Teachers. Is it any 
wonder thousands of piano teachers and 33,000 students are supporting 
the movement?” 
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Are Invited to Share 
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CASH PRIZES 


For Further Study 
By Entering In 1953 The 


NATIONAL PIANO PLAYING AUDITIONS 
THE INTERNATIONAL PIANO RECORDING FESTIVAL 
THE ANNUAL COMPOSITION TEST 


Provided Your Teacher is a MEMBER of the 


NATIONAL GUILD UF PIAND TEACHERS 


Sponsors of 4. The Piano Guild Notes Newspaper 

l. The Above Annual Events for Students 5. Piano Hobbyists of the World 

2. The National Directory of Piano Teachers 6. The American Pianists Guild 

3. The American College of Musicians 7. The International Piano Guild 
PURPOSE 





“Ta Champion the Piane as the King of Justiuments.” 


For Full Information, write: 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Irl Allison, A.M., Mus. D. 
BOX 1113 AUSTIN, TEXAS 














